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DOES A CHRISTIAN NEED A CHURCH? 
EDITOR: 

Undoubtedly Father Weigel in recent years 
has been a voice crying in the wilderness to 
the rest of us to honestly study our kinsmen 
and charitably assess them. So I am sorry to 
find that his article “The Protestant Princi- 
ple” in the October issue is less than adequate. 

I think it will mislead Catholics. In his 
contrast of the ideas of “faith” entertained 
by Catholics and Protestants, he does a radi- 
cal injustice to Catholic faith. No man 
comes to the Church as an adult nor remains 
actively within it except through a personal 
and profound encounter with God. ...I am 
happy that other religious groups have found 
God but from his article it would seem that 
I, as a Catholic, have settled for a mere logi- 


cal formula. To set off Protestant faith as a 


“lived encounter” as distinct from Catholic 
faith is scarcely adequate. 

I think his article will also mislead Protes- 
tants. If we grant that they have found God 
and enjoy freedom of mind in doing so, why 
must they subject themselves to human au- 
thority in religious matters? Since it is more 
correct to say that God finds a man than 
that a man finds God, why does God fail to 
follow His own clear plan (as Catholics so 
definitely perceive it)? If Father Weigel’s 
concept of Catholic faith is the Catholic faith, 
how can it be preferable to Protestant faith? 
How can an ens rationis, however clear and 
definite it be, straitjacketed by human laws, 
imperfect as every human artifice must be— 
how can this be superior to a personal rela- 
tionship with God Himself? To solve this dif- 
ficulty is precisely the end and object of Fa- 
ther Weigel’s study and writing but in this 
article he compounds the problem by con- 
firming it. 

This reader found a mellifluous confusion 
in the article. Did he mean to define what 
Protestants think and allege is their principle 
or to define what really is their principle or 
to describe a Catholic’s view of their principle 
or to render a Catholic judgment upon it? I 
found it fascinating conversation but hardly 


worthwhile as an addition to our understand- 
ing either of our differences or our unity. 
Richard Joseph 


Cairo, Illinois 


Ed.: Is it not a question of the sufficiency of 
a “lived encounter” of personal religious ex- 
perience? Is the interior experience enough or 
is there need of an external structure to con- 
serve and protect from heresy, persecution and 
other external dangers the vitality and purity 
of the internal experience? 


MARXISM AT COLUMBIA 
EDITOR: 


I would not feel corapelled to comment on 
Nikita D. Roodkowsky’s article, “Marxism’s 
Appeal for American Intellectuals,” if it had 
appeared in a secular journal since it could 
serve as a reminder to American liberals of 
their subtle intellectual attraction for Marxism 
and could also be balanced by other considera- 
tions. However I am fearful that such an ar- 
ticle appearing in a Catholic journal may serve 
only to reinforce a favorite misconception of 
many Catholics that the liberal and intellectual 
community is forever on the brink of tumbling 
into the lap of Communism and may distract 
Catholics from realizing the positive aspects of 
American liberalism. 

In order to balance the issue somewhat I 
would like to propose a few considerations. 
First of all, most American intellectuals are 
well aware of the philosophical affinity between 
Dewey and Marx and the possible social im- 
plications of this affinity. Even such an out- 
standing intellectual and liberal as Arthur M. 
Schlesinger admits as much in The Crisis of 
the Old Order. . . . There is however within 
American liberalism a strong and vibrant tra- 
dition of human freedom. While this tradition 
does not have an explicit and formal ontological 
basis, it nevertheless “exists” somewhere since 
it continually pervades their writings and is 
highly characteristic of their entire spirit. This 
is of prime importance in distinguishing Amer- 
ican liberalism from Marxism. 

Another important consideration, it seems to 
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me, is that the very materialism of American 
intellectuals and liberals has brought them 
into contact with the most pressing problems 
of our society. They have reformed our eco- 
nomic and social order, protected our minority 
groups, questioned our intellectual life, criti- 
cized chauvinism and national complacency 
and—paradoxically—ridiculed our preoccupa- 
tions with material goods such as TV sets and 
washing machines. And to think they did all 
this without philosophical certainty! 

I too have studied at Columbia University 
after many years at Catholic institutions and, 
quite frankly, I found an intellectual vitality 
and social consciousness at Columbia which 
was not always present at Catholic institutions. 

William W. Goetz 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Ed.: I think it is interesting to note in this 
connection ihat Prof. Daniel Bell, in the bib- 
liography for his course on Marxism this fall 
at Columbia, lists what he calls “the two out- 
standing works on Marxism by non-Marxists” 
La Pensée de Karl Marx by Jean-Yves 
Calvez, SJ., and Dialectical Materialism by 
Gustav Wetter, both noted European Cath- 
olic_ thinkers. 


VETO AGANST THE JU. N. 
EDITOR: 

After reading “Catholic Opinion of the 
U.N.” in your May issue I asked you to can- 
cel my subscription and refund the balance 
due me. I still continue to receive the maga- 
zine however. But “The U.N.’s Giant Strides” 
in October, which I am returning herewith is 
the last straw. I have no intention of allow- 
ing this kind of tripe in my home. Just don’t 
waste the postage sending me any more U.N. 
propaganda. Reader 

Ozford, Ohio 

Ed.: We won't. 


GOOD ART AND GOOD LAW 
EDITOR: 

William Ball furnishes some very necessary 
cautions to foes as well as friends of censorship 
in his “The Continuing Debate About Censor- 
ship” in November. I agree that some propo- 
nents of censorship have a basic misconception 
of what constitutes good art. I would like to 
add, however, that too many proponents of 
censorship also have a wrong concept of what 
makes good law. A good law is an ordinance 
of right reason and certain censorship laws 
are altogether unreasonable in that they can- 
not be sustained by popular approval and 
will only lead to grave dissension in the com- 
munity. Catholic legislators should have no 
part in the making of an immoral law but 
they should also play no role in the making 
of bad jurisprudence. Reader 


New York, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
EDITOR: 


May I comment on your editorial note to 
the third letter in the “I'll Tell the World” 
section of September. 

First, Catholics have no grounds, really, for 
arguing pro or con government aid to private 
schools. The support of schools is a matter 
of justice in which there is an objective norm: 
a thing either is just or not just and there is 
no middle ground for personal opinion. In 
other words, we cannot favor the injustice of 
government support of public schools and de- 
nial of it to private schools which meet the 
criteria of accreditation. The simple fact is 
that such a practice is immoral. 

Second, I think the whole issue is confused 
because it is thought of in terms of “govern- 
ment aid” as a favor, instead of being reduced 
to its proper foundation, ie., the right and 
duty incumbent upon the parents and not 
upon the state to provide the education of the 
child. If this were understood, the confusion 
would not arise because it would be clear 
that the government was not handing out a 
gift (aid), but simply fulfilling a proper role 
of government, namely, to pay the party who 
renders a service, fulfilling justice. 

If we keep these terms clear and the issue 
well defined, perhaps the objections of Cath- 
olics to what they call state support for pri- 
vate schools will disappear. Actually there 
can be no such thing as “state support” if the 
issue is beheld in its right light, that of jus- 
tice. 

Rev. Charles W. Paris 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Ed.: Stated in another way, if Catholic 
schools are part of the officially approved 
school systems of the United States and par- 
ents can fulfill their obligation under compul- 
sory education laws by sending their children 
to Catholic schools, why are they discrimi- 
nated against in the distribution of tax funds 
for education? 





CATHOLIC WORLD ASSOCIATES 
During September and October, the 
following became Catholic World As- 
sociates: 


CHARTER ASSOCIATES 


Louise Kruger, New York 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Marks, Jr., New York 
SUSTAINING ASSOCIATES 

Joseph L. Amestoy, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Marie C. de Dampierre, Carmel, Calif. 

Edward F. Hayes, New York 

Bruce S. C. Oland, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
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EDITORIAL John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


The Embarrassing 
Puerto Rican Pastoral 


Avanican CATHOLICS WERE stunned by the publication of the pastoral let- 
ter read at all Catholic churches in Puerto Rico on October 30th. In the 
pastoral the bishops of the island forbade their subjects to vote for Governor 
Munoz Marin’s Popular Democratic Party. They denounced that party for 
its readiness to decide moral questions by a 51% vote and in particular 
they condemned its stand on common-law marriage, sterilization and birth 
control. In a second pastoral the three bishops repeated the original pro- 
hibition and stated explicitly that Catholics were morally obligated to obey 
the order. 

This bombshell was a surprise and shock to us in view of our constant 
and insistent assurances to Protestants that our hierarchy has no political 
aspirations. We have indignantly denied the perennial charges that our 
bishops meddle in politics and dictate “the Catholic vote.” During the re- 
cent political campaign the Catholic clergy rigorously refrained from any 
activity or expression of opinion that might have been taken as a cue that 
would indicate their political preference. 

The campaign was a perfect opportunity for the clergy to sway votes 
to the Catholic candidate—had they been so inclined—but I have not read 
of a single instance in which a Catholic priest or bishop electioneered in the 
pulpit. As a matter of fact, my own impression is that privately the majority 
of the clergy favored the non-Catholic candidate. 

Against this background of clerical noninterference in American poli- 
tics, the Puerto Rican pastoral stood out in glaring contrast. Here were 
American bishops on American soil commanding American citizens how to 
vote. It was the complete antithesis of 180 years of American Catholic 
policy. Strangely the episode drew no violent outcry at the time from our 
most virulent anti-Catholic critics. I suppose that they themselves were 
so busy urging Protestant preachers to get out the vote that they dared not 
mention the Puerto Rican affair lest it call attention to their own meddling 
in politics. The National Association of Evangelicals urged Protestant min- 
isters to whoop it up on Reformation Sunday (October 30th) and to ask 
their parishioners to stand up and be counted against Catholicism on No- 
vember 8th. Fortunately main-line Protestantism ignored the Evangelicals’ 





plea to apply a religious test at the 
polls. 

The Puerto Rican pastoral how- 
ever will not soon be forgotten. It 
will be marked down against the 
Catholic record alongside of the 
frequently quoted Ryan - Boland 
text and the Civilta article, which 
insisted that error has no rights. 
Archbishop Vagnozzi, the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, com- 
mented that what happened in 
Puerto Rico could not happen here. 
Yet I fear that many non-Catholics 
will tend to look upon his state- 
ment as an honest expression of 
opinion by a prelate who lives in 
America but nevertheless an opin- 
ion that is out of line with official 
Vatican policy. 


;™ I sEE IT, the essential problem 


underlying the Puerto Rican affair 
is the problem of the use of indirect 
power by the Church. There was a 
time when the prince of a realm 
was considered to rule only by 
delegated authority from the Pope. 
That theory has long since disap- 
peared and has been replaced by 
the theory of indirect power. This 
theory holds that the Church has 
no direct concern with politics in 
the strict sense but that it must 
concern itself with the political 
realm whenever a question of faith 
or morals is involved in a specific 
political situation. In other words, 
the Church can intervene when the 
salvation of souls is at stake. “The 
secular power” says St. Thomas “is 
subject to the spiritual as the body 
to the soul. It is for this reason 
there is no usurpation when the 
spiritual intervenes regarding these 


temporal matters in which the 
secular power is subject to it.” 

Today Catholic moralists hold 
for this indirect power of the 
Church in political affairs. The 
Church cannot restrict itself to the 
teaching of abstract moral and 
spiritual doctrines but must pro- 
nounce upon concrete situations 
insofar as they relate to the law of 
God and come under the judgment 
of conscience. 

When the French bishops recent- 
ly assailed terroristic tactics in the 
conduct of the war in Algeria, they 
were well within their rights. Even 
when they termed the United Na- 
tions “indispensable for the estab- 
lishment of peace,” they were not 
going beyond the scope of their au- 
thority in spite of the fact that 
their view ran directly counter to 
that of De Gaulle. When our own 
Southern bishops took action with 
regard to segregation, they were 
simply exercising their indirect 
power in proper fashion. 

The Church’s right to use this 
indirect power is not however an 
absolute, unconditional right. It 
must be used prudently. Because 
of the immemorial conflicts be- 
tween church and state, the politi- 
cal realm has become a “sensitive 
area” and the Church must pro- 
ceed cautiously lest it be charged 
with political meddling. Every act 
by a bishop in the political realm 
is a calculated risk that might lead 
to tragic consequences. If his in- 
tervention would do more harm 
than good, he should refrain from 
acting. 

A command to subjects to vote 
for or against a political candidate 





is an ecclesiastical act that should 
be resorted to only in very rare in- 
stances. I doubt that American 
bishops would ever attempt it even 
in the most desperate straits. It 
strikes at the heart of the entire 
political order and can be counte- 
nanced, I believe, only when the 
very existence of the Church is at 
stake. About ten years ago, Pope 
Pius XII directed Italian Catholics 
to vote against the Communist 
Party. This move was dictated by 
the force of circumstances. The 
morale of the Italian people was at 
a low ebb, the victory of the Com- 
munist party seemed almost in- 
evitable and it was obvious that 
only a desperate measure could 
save the Church in Italy from the 
fate of the Church behind the Iron 
Curtain. My memory of that time 
is that the American reaction was 
quite favorable. 


Wuen THE VERY existence of the 
Churc!: is not in imminent danger 
but some political situation consti- 
tutes a peril to faith or morals, 
then the Church in a democracy 
will resort to some exercise of its 
indirect power short of actual com- 
mands to vote for or against a cer- 
tain party or candidate. There are 
many ways in which the Church 
can influence public opinion and 
the popular vote without using the 
extreme device of directing voters 
how to pull the levers at the polls. 
It can inform and inspire the laity 
to go forth and exert an influence 
on the local community and, if 
necessary, on the national commu- 
nity. They can be far more effec- 
tive in molding public opinion than 
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even the bishops themselves be- 
cause they share a closer fellow- 
ship with the average citizen than 
do the bishops. Some people look 
upon “pressure groups” as a term 
of opprobrium but a democracy 
functions through pressure groups. 
Free discussion is essential to a 
democracy and the informed laity, 
through organized effort, can pre- 
sent the case for spiritual and 
moral values before the forum of 
public opinion. 

It is quite true that the present 
course of Church policy is at vari- 
ance with that of the past when 
churchmen did not hesitate to 
make free and frequent use of their 
indirect power in the political realm. 
In his 1955 address to the Interna- 
tional Historical Congress, Pope 
Pius XII stated that the old con- 
cept of ecclesiastical power over 
the state was “time - conditioned 
and did not represent fundamental 
Catholic principles.” This change 
of front, however, as Joseph Lecler 
points out in his The Two Sov- 
ereignties (Philosophical Library, 
1952), is not a retreat or a mere 
strategic withdrawal but is the 
fruit of long years of experience 
and rich wisdom. The extreme re- 
serve of the hierarchy in its pas- 
torals, the flourishing programs of 
Catholic Action, the effervescence 
of spiritual life in new social forms 
—all point to the fact that the 
Church in 1960 is aiming to con- 
vert the world not through politi- 
cal control but through the holi- 
ness of her members and the 
essential attractiveness and proba- 
tive force of her doctrines. In an 
era of democracy when the vote 
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has taken on almost a sacred char- 
acter the Church strives to avoid 
doing anything that might create 
any misunderstanding of her aims 
and proper authority. 

The Church then has only an in- 
direct concern with politics and ap- 
proaches the political realm indi- 
rectly through the laity when 
intervention is necessary. The re- 
luctance of modern bishops to in- 
tervene in the political realm de- 
rives largely from an _ increased 
respect for politics. Medieval 
churchmen, we must confess, lack- 
ed a proper appreciation of the 
temporal order and secular pur- 
suits. They looked on a life of 
praise of God and prayer and di- 
vine union as the good life and life 
in the world as an existence with- 
out special significance. Against 
this concept the secular world re- 
belled. The children of the world 
revolted and taking an extreme 
position prided themselves on be- 
coming “secularists.” They con- 
demned churchmen for fostering an 
unreal type of religion that had no 
concern for the social and economic 
problems of the modern world. 
They claimed that this “next-world 
religion” was an opiate that pre- 
vented Catholics from collaborat- 
ing with men of the world in build- 
ing a new and just order. 


Rese, DUE TO a large degree to 
the papal social encyclicals, Cath- 
olics have ceased to look on their 
religion as a private haven of refuge 
and have come out boldly into the 
swirling tornadoes of our time. As 
Father Yves Congar has said, we 
have developed an interest in the 


priesthoods of second causes as 
well as in the priesthood of the 
First Cause. We have become 
aware of the essential importance 
and dignity of the temporal order. 
The Church therefore has been 
urging its members to exert their 
influence in politics and in every 
sphere of the world of men. Mean- 
while, many secularists have come 
to realize that in retreating from 
religion they have abandoned the 
very foundations of social and eco- 
nomic order and the great religious 
concepts that underlie the concept 
of the dignity of man. Because of 
their awareness of their need, they 
are ready to collaborate with 
Christians in the building of a new 
social and economic order. But 
they will welcome us provided they 
see us sincerely concerned about 
the plight of mankind. If they see 
young Catholics entering politics 
merely to further the interests of 
the Church or to proselytize, they 
will not collaborate. They will col- 
laborate with true religion but they 
will not collaborate with clerical- 
ism. 

In brief, the Church today looks 
to the laity to communicate the 
saving Gospel message to the con- 
temporary world. In America at 
least, we can be sure that our lay 
apostles in all spheres will have 
little or no influence if their com- 
patriots think they have no convic- 
tions of their own but simply echo 
the party line of an ecclesiastical 
organization. Here is where the 
Puerto Rican pastoral hurts us: it 
gives American non-Catholics 
grounds for fear about Vatican 
meddling in politics and creates the 





suspicion that Catholics cannot be 
responsible, independent citizens 
because they take orders from 
churchmen. 

In the May 17th issue, the Os- 
servatore Romano published an 
editorial stating that citizens must 
follow the lead of their bishops in 
political affairs. This is not the 
place to discuss that editorial. It 
was adequately treated in our Oc- 
tober issue by Dr. Erik von Kueh- 
nelt-Leddihn in his article, “Free 
Speech in the European Church.” 
I would like however to quote here 
a comment by the editor of The 
Tablet (of London) in the June 
4th issue in regard to the Osserva- 
tore piece. The Tablet editor main- 
tains that in mixed societies where 
Catholics are a minority, those 
Catholics who enter politics must 
be known by their fellow citizens 
to be free to advise and act for the 
public good. Then he continues: 
“They are in parliament, some- 
times in office, to serve their na- 
tional or local communities, and if 
it was thought that their principal 
purpose was to take directives how 
to advance the interests of their own 
religious communion, they would 
not be elected.” Suffice it to say 
that whatever might have been the 
significance of the Osservatore edi- 
torial in Italy, it has no relevance 
here. 


I, BRIEF, THE Catholic Church in 
the United States has not and will 
not intrude into the strictly politi- 
cal field and will intervene in a 
political situation involving faith 
or morals only through the indirect 
influence of Catholic citizens. The 
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American Government is anxious 
to keep politics out of religion and 
we are anxious to keep religion out 
of politics. Under the American 
system of separation of church and 
state, the Catholic Church in 
America has prospered as nowhere 
else in the modern world. Time 
after time our bishops have ex- 
pressed their wholehearted ap- 
proval of the American arrange- 
ment. As early as 1784 Archbishop 
Carroll, first bishop of the United 
States, said in no uncertain terms: 
“We have all smarted heretofore 
under the lash of an established 
church and shall therefore be on 
our guard against every approach 
to it.” And Cardinal Gibbons in 
1909 stated, “American Catholics 
rejoice in our separation of church 
and state. And I can conceive of 
no combination of circumstances 
likely to arise which would make a 
union desirable either to church or 
state.” Fettered by no hostile laws, 
embarrassed by no federal or state 
favors, the Catholic Church will 
continue to flourish here. It asks 
only for the freedom guaranteed by 
the First Amendment. 

As of this moment and from the 
perspective of the American Cath- 
olics, I would not attempt to pro- 
nounce final judgment on the ac- 
tion of the bishops of Puerto Rico. 
We will have to wait some months 
before we have the full picture of 
that situation. But it can be said 
that what happened in Puerto Rico 
will never happen here because the 
American bishops have no desire to 
cast suspicion on American Cath- 
olic loyalty to and support of the 
First Amendment. 





Joseph H. Crehan, S.J. 


Thomists 
Discuss Tolerance 


At the Thomist Congress in Rome this September, tolerance 
was one of the main topics of discussion. Questions were raised 
which will, no doubt, be discussed further at the coming ecumeni- 
cal council: How should a Catholic state treat heretics? If the 
state has as its natural end the spiritual development of its citi- 
zens, can it tolerate religious error? Is not the medieval idea of 
heresy as a crime seriously out of joint with the 1947 U.N. Decla- 
ration of Human Rights? 

Father Joseph H. Crehan, S.J:, who attended the Thomist 
Congress, studied at Oxford and Rome and taught theology for 
some years. Presently stationed in London, he frequently writes 
and lectures on theological subjects. 


Ix HIS OPENING address at the Thomist Congress in Rome on 
Septembcr 13th, Cardinal Pizzardo told the assembled theologians 
that the three topics they were going to discuss were matters that 
would be dealt with at the forthcoming general council. Their dis- 
cussions thus took on the character of a rehearsal for the council 
(hardly a dress rehearsal, as there was not so much purple there 
after the first meeting). The three topics were the foundations 
of morality, toleration (or the reconciling of the rights of truth 
and of liberty) and the theology of work. 

It may not at first sight appear that topics one and three are 
very practical issues. Certainly the present writer was not in- 
clined to take the theology of work too seriously until a young 
Australian priest, who had spent the last five years in Europe, 
said to him, “Why, that is the one topic where Catholics can get 
to grips with Marxism.” This would seem to be the reason for its 
appearance on the agenda, since, if work is the only value the 
Marxist recognizes, it will not do for the Catholic simply to reiter- 
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ate that work is a penance imposed 
on Adam and inherited by us; he 
must also look for possibilities of 
change in this character of work 
in the light of the Redemption. 


4k 

Tue FOUNDATIONS OF morality are 
always an obvious theme for a 
general council to tackle, but this 
is more especially true today when 
success in the hideous practice of 
brainwashing makes it appear to 
some outside the Church that a 
system of morality can be applied 
to a man’s character and then 
scraped off again like the butter 
that one spreads on bread. It is 
time to reassert that morality is a 
part of the essential structure of 
man; it may be warped but cannot 
be washed out. 

All three topics really turned 
about the problem of man the cre- 
ator. Man is like to God rather in 
having the power to free, creative 
activity than in possessing any- 
thing that resembles God’s essen- 
tial self - contemplation (which is 
not free). Man’s first duty is to 
make himself a person, to set up 
a harmony of means and ends in 
his nature, and this throws light on 
the foundations of morality. Man’s 
creative activity, in so far as it is 
like God’s, has a nobility of its 
own, and this is a new factor in the 
theology of work. Finally, man’s 
freedom cannot be regarded as a 
good of a secondary order, but is 
what makes him like to his Crea- 
tor. 

Hence toleration, or the respect 
for human freedom, is not a second- 
rate thing, as some of its opponents 
argued at the Congress, but may 
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be regarded as a positive good on 
rational grounds alone. Thus the 
whole work of the Congress turned 
around this one idea of man as a 
creator in the likeness of God. 
The papers for the Congress 
were sent in ahead of the date of 
meeting and were already printed 
in a fat volume when the partici- 
pants arrived to start their discus- 
sions. This precaution saved the 
Congress from being an oratorical 
marathon, with victory going to 
those of the longest wind. Instead, 
it was possible to get down to dis- 
cussion from the first meeting. 
Rapporteurs were set up to give 
summaries of the papers contrib- 
uted on each of the three topics 
and then individual speakers were 
allowed to talk ten minutes apiece 
—not much when one has traveled 
several thousand miles for the op- 
portunity, but rather calculated to 
give one the feeling of being a one- 
note man in a great orchestra. 
The subject of toleration was 
reached on the agenda by the sec- 
ond evening of the Congress, when 
Fr. Edward Wuenschel, C.SS.R. 
(whose writings on the Holy 
Shroud will be known to many), 
gave an exposition of the classical 
theory of toleration as exhibited 
by the theologians of the later 
nineteenth century; here a thesis, 
which lays down the universal su- 
periority of truth to error, is fol- 
lowed by an hypothesis, according 
to which, in a given situation (and 
to avoid greater evils following), 
toleration of error may be prac- 
ticed for as long as that situation 
continues. Fr. Wuenschel was care- 
ful to point out that in his opinion 
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the present situation which re- 
quires toleration to be practiced 
will continue indefinitely, as it is 
not really possible to find a fully 
Catholic state in the modern world. 
After listening to the rapporteur 
giving a summary of the papers 
presented by about thirty of its 
members, the Congress broke up 
for the night and went home to 
sleep on the question. 


Nex: MORNING THERE came a stir- 
ring appeal for a wider understand- 
ing of toleration. Canon Albert 
Dondeyne of Louvain was received 
with great applause when he plead- 
ed that the best way to defend the 
rights of the individual against the 
encroachments of the modern state 
is to preach toleration as a positive 
good and not merely as a second- 
best course or a lesser evil. It is 
for theologians to find a basis for 
the idea of toleration as a positive 
good. One cannot rest content with 
the medieval division of men into 
believers and heretics, as this does 
not allow for the existence of “ma- 
terial heretics’ whose good faith 
cannot be questioned. Dondeyne 
maintained that the medieval idea 
that all heresy is a crime on the 
level of forgery will not fit men to 
deal with the modern world in 
terms of the 1947 Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

If toleration means simply put- 
ting up with others whom one 
would rather see under restraint, 
then one is not far removed from 
the idea of Sartre, for whom hell 
consists of the presence of other 
people, and this is only a new-fan- 
gled way of saying that men prey 


upon each other like wolves: homo 
homini lupus. There must be a 
rational basis for the saying of 
Christ: “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” Others have a 
claim upon us and are not merely 
obstacles. Canon Dondeyne was 
emphatic that new thinking is 
needed to present the case for tol- 
eration in a more favorable light. 
Many of the speakers who fol- 
lowed were content to speak of re- 
conciling truth and liberty, and 
several began by quoting St. John’s 
verse about the truth making one 
free, going on to urge that there is 
no real opposition between the no- 
tions. This was all off the point, as 
the reconciliation is to be practiced 
between the rights of truth and the 
rights of liberty, which are very 


different things. Rights belong to 
persons, not to abstractions, and it 
was usefully pointed out by an 
Australian priest, Fr. Eric D’Arcy, 
that the dictum “Error has no 


” 


rights” is really meaningless, since 
an abstraction cannot have rights 
in any case. Similarly, one should 
speak, with Pius XI, of the rights 
of consciences rather than of the 
rights of conscience in the abstract. 

Another point of view was ex- 
pressed by Fr. Girardi, an Italian 
Salesian, who asked what should 
be the attitude of a Catholic mis- 
sionary who, on going to an Is- 
lamic country, might discover that 
he is refused entrance or the right 
to preach on the basis of a “thesis- 
hypothesis” argument, applied now 
in favor of Islam. Others suggest- 
ed that toleration might be treated 
as a form of justice, thus giving it 
a positive aspect, or that the dig- 





nity of the human person placed 
the rights of the individual far 
above anything that the state could 
claim since the end of the state 
was the temporal happiness of its 
citizens and no more. 


Tue LAST POSITION was just on 
the verge of an important realiza- 
tion, which the present writer tried 
to point out when at long last his 
turn came to speak. Natural and 
supernatural happiness and the dis- 
tinction between the two have been 
a very much discussed topic among 
theologians in the last thirty years, 
but it has always been discussed 
in terms of the individual. If now 
one were to transpose the problem 
to what Plato called the “larger 
letters,” and to ask: “Can the 
state have a supernatural end?” 


one would have the correct setting 
for a discussion about toleration. 
Those who claim that toleration is 
somehow unnatural are really say- 
ing that the state has a supernatu- 


ral end. Some theologians have 
maintained that man, quite apart 
from any idea drawn from God’s 
revelation, can be said to have, if 
not a tendency to a supernatural 
end, at least a dull craving for it 
of which he is somehow aware. 

It is this debate, about the nat- 
ural desire for the beatific vision 
of God, that has to be extended 
from the ethical into the political 
field if one is to have a clear idea 
of the nature of toleration. What 
St. Thomas himself held about the 
natural happiness of the individual 
(as I argued in the Thomist Con- 
gress of ten years ago) was that 
the individual had to go on and on 
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toward an infinitely distant goal 
and though he would never (on the 
natural level) reach it, yet it would 
be good for him to keep going. This 
view of St. Thomas was very fully 
worked out by Fr. W. R. O’Connor 
in his book, The Eternal Quest, 
a work which came my way after I 
had reached my own conclusions 
and which I agree with through- 
out. A state may also be thought 
to have as its natural end an in- 
definite quest for the spiritual hap- 
piness of its citizens without hav- 
ing the vision of what that happi- 
ness is. Thus would be realized, 
for the individual as for state, the 
truth of the words of St. Thomas 
in his famous hymn: Per Tuas 
semitas: duc nos quo tendimus 
(“Along Thy own paths, lead us 
on whither we were going all the 
time without knowing it’’). 

An Italian layman, Dr. Papa- 
fava, who mixed adroitness and 
naiveté so well that all thought 
him simpdtico, reminded the the- 
ologians of the text of Pope Pius 
XII’s important declaration on 
toleration in 1953 (the discourse 
Ci riesce to the international law- 
yers). Here the letters were larger 
still, for it was now no longer a 
question of the duty of a single 
state in regard to its citizens but 
of states among themselves and in 
regard to a possible world-state. 
Light is cast from this higher level 
on to the lower levels, and the 
Pope seemed to apply to the mat- 
ter of toleration the ordinary rules 
for “the double effect.” Starting 
from the idea that toleration is not 
intrinsically evil, it may be seen 
that it will have two effects, one 
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good and one bad. The good effect 
will be (for the state) the setting 
before the minds of citizens the 
duty of worshiping God in some 
positive fashion and of looking out 
for signs of His revelation, while 
the evil effect will be the diffusion 
of error and the misleading of the 
simple-minded. 

It will be necessary to observe 
some kind of proportion between 
these two effects, but it cannot be 
said that the good effect arises by 
means of the evil effect, though it 
does arise alongside it. One may 
note how the Pope uses the parable 
of the wheat and the tares to jus- 
tify his position, whereas in St. 
Thomas this parable was cited as 
an objection agains the attitude he 
wanted to adopt toward heretics. 


rk. GUERARD DES LAURIERS came 
to the defense of St. Thomas’ 
stricter view by citing the example 
of French scientists, who, alarmed 
by the diffusion of unorthodox sci- 
entific theories among the unin- 
structed (France has more faith- 
healers than doctors at work) want 
to have an Index expurgatorius of 
scientific books, or at least of popu- 
lar science. This argument of Fa- 
ther des Lauriers depends on the 
exactness of the parallel, and also 
on the validity of assuming a re- 
semblance between the scientific 
outlook of France and that of other 
countries, and these two factors 
seem open to question. An English 
judge recently dismissed the case 
against an operator of the so-called 
Abram’s box, on the grounds that 
he was in good faith and was using 
it to promote scientific research. 


National security and the restric- 
tion of “classified material” could 
provide a much more effective 
parallel if one wanted to argue that 
complete toleration of all manner 
of excess is to be rejected. In par- 
ticular, one needs a distinction be- 
tween conventional diffusion of 
ideas in ordinary argument between 
people of the same general level of 
intellect and what might be called 
suasion or extraordinary communi- 
cation by the use of overpowering 
means upon the less _ learned, 


whether by subliminal motiva- 
tion or by the old-fashioned trick 
of “blinding them with science.” 

There was a number of Spanish 
participants at the Congress, and 
some of these presented once more 
the nineteenth - century theory of 


the Catholic state. Not all, how- 
ever. Fr. J. Diez Alegria, S.J., gave 
a careful analysis of four types of 
states, two in which the state ac- 
tively or passively opposes Cath- 
olicism and two in which the state 
favors it. Of these he preferred the 
third type, wherein the state is not 
actively committed to promoting 
Catholic belief. Such a view would 
reduce the state’s duty to the 
Church to that of placing no hin- 
drances in her way; whether it 
would also include the duty of the 
state to remove hindrances put by 
citizens in the way of the Church 
is not clear. That would in one 
sense amount to active promotion 
of Catholicism. St. Thomas More’s 
Utopians did not permit the propa- 
gation of Christianity among 
themselves by abuse and brawling, 
though in their own official worship 
they always prayed that, if God 





had a more explicit form of religion 
that He wished them to follow, He 
might deign to make it known to 
them. Most people would think 
that Utopia was a good state. 


‘Tne DEBATE RAN on so long that 
it had to be adjourned until the 
last morning of the Congress. At 
the very end, after much meta- 
physical analysis of the concepts of 
liberty and truth, the present writ- 
er was able to recall the attention 
of the Congress to the fact that the 
problem of toleration was not phil- 
osophical but theological. 

The episode of Mark 9:38-41, in 
which John forbade a man to use 
the name of Christ to drive out 
devils and was rebuked for it, is 
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perhaps the first place where reve- 
lation gives us guidance about the 
problem. 

One might quote Gregory Mar- 
tin’s note in the Rhemes Bible 
on the passage: “Heretics may do 
miracles among the heathen, to 
prove any article of the Christian 
faith, but they never did nor ever 
shall work any miracle to prove 
any of their erroneous opinions.” 
Of the parallel place in Luke 9:49 
he wrote: “There be some that fol- 
low not Christ precisely in life and 
doctrine, of whom we may make 
our advantage to the propagation 
of Christ’s honor and religion when 
they do anything for the advance- 
ment thereof, for what intention 
soever they do it.” 


The Dreamer 


JOHN L’HEUREUX 


BEHOLD, this dreamer cometh 

the favorite of our father 

with his long and supple limbs, walking, 
a girl’s limbs soft and supple 

fair as a favored lamb, coming. 


There in his splendid coat 

all colors, picking his way like a maid 
through wheatfields. His laughing mouth 
and his soft hair falling 

lash us having no eye for dreaming. 


Behold, this dreamer cometh 


a poet mincing through favored dreams 
in a world of song and loving 

with his long and supple limbs, coming. 
Curse him. And his cursed loving. 





Richard J. Regan, S.J. 


Do Sunday Laws 
Restrict Religious Freedom? 


May a state accomodate its legislation 
to the day of rest desired by the majority 


of its citizens? 


Wun CITIZENS DISAGREE on an issue involving both conscience 
and pocketbook, a quickening of community tensions is a double 
certainty. And when a majority writes into legislation a religious 
and economic point of view, a tangled skein of judicial controversy 
is equally predictable. Such is the case with current attempts to 
restrict retail sales on Sunday. 

While Sunday laws date from the colonial period of American 
history, expanding commerce at highway shopping centers in the 
decade of the fifties presented a new challenge to enforcement of 
the Sunday rest. Despite condemnation by orthodox Christian 
groups and economic loss to local merchants, the easy conveni- 
ence of the shopping centers and the traditional Sunday leisure 
sent Sunday sales soaring. In many instances, the new shopping 
centers were beyond the jurisdiction of local ordinances and an- 
cient statutes did not provide for an effective, statewide regula- 
tion of Sunday sales. Many states responded to the challenge by 
enacting new, more specific legislation and by enforcing old Sun- 
day laws more energetically. In turn, opponents of Sunday laws 
looked to the courts for relief and their efforts were climaxed 
when the United States Supreme Court on April 25, 1960 agreed 
to review the constitutionality of these laws (Gallagher v. Crown 
Kosher Supermarket and Two Guys from Harrison v. McGinley, 
362 U. S. 960). 

Actually, the Supreme Court had been asked in 1951 to re- 
view New York’s Sunday law. Two orthodox Jewish retailers had 
been convicted of violating the Sunday law and the New York 
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Court of Appeals, while admitting 
that “the Sunday law may be said 
to have a religious origin,” upheld 
the law as a valid exercise of the 
state’s power to provide for health 
and welfare. The defendants ap- 
pealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court where they claimed 
that the New York Sunday law 
constituted a “religious establish- 
ment,” violated religious freedom 
and employed an arbitrary system 
of classifying occupations or activi- 
ties permitted or prohibited by 
the Sunday law rather than the 
persons bound by the law. None- 
theless, “for want of a substantial 
Federal question,” the Supreme 
Court refused to review the convic- 
tions. 

Why, then, did the Supreme 
Court decide ten years later to re- 
view the constitutionality of the 
Sunday law? The answer lies in 
the conflicting decisions last year 
by federal courts of the First and 
Third Circuits. On May 18, 1959, 
in a split decision, a three-judge 
federal court of the First Circuit 
declared the Massachusetts Sun- 
day law unconstitutional while on 
December 1, 1959 a three-judge 
federal court of the Third Circuit 
affirmed the constitutionality of 
the Pennsylvania Sunday law. This 
conflict has significance far beyond 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
because three-fourths of the states 
of the union restrict labor on Sun- 


day without exempting Sabbata- 
rians. 


‘Tue MOST SERIOUS attack on the 
validity of Sunday laws is based 
on the religious guarantees of the 
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Last April the United States Supreme 
Court agreed to review the constitutionality 
of state laws restricting retail sales on Sun- 
day. The basis of these laws, according to 
Mr. Richard J. Regan, $.J., is the right of 
the state to establish a day of rest as a salu- 
tary condition of employment and competi- 
tion. But it will be argued by foes of this 
legislation that Sunday closing laws afford 
special protection to Christian orthodoxy 
and penalize Jews and other Sabbatarians, 
thus depriving them of the religious guar- 
antees of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. Mr. Regan has taught Constitu- 
tional Law at St. Peter’s College in Jersey 
City and is now studying theology at 
Woodstock College in Maryland. 





First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments, namely, that Sunday laws 
violate the prohibition of a reli- 
gious establishment or the guar- 
antee of free religious exercise. In 
the Massachusetts case, the opera- 
tors of the Crown Kosher Super- 
market of Springfield asked the 
federal district court to enjoin en- 
forcement of the Sunday law be- 
cause it offered special protection 
to Christian orthodoxy and there- 
by constituted a religious estab- 
lishment prohibited by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. 
They further complained that by 
obeying the Sunday law they were 
economically penalized for their 
religious beliefs and thus deprived 
of the freedom of religious exer- 
cise guaranteed by the same 
Amendments. 

Sunday laws of the colonial peri- 
od reflected an exclusive concern 
for fostering Christian observance 
of the Lord’s Day. The Massa- 
chusetts law, similar to those of 
many states both in religious word- 
ing and religious origin, prohibited 
employment or business on the 
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Lord’s Day except works of neces- 
sity or charity. First adopted in 
1653 for the “observance of the 
Lord’s Day,” the law represented 
an effort by the Bay Colony’s the- 
ocracy to uplift the religious ob- 
servance of second generation Puri- 
tans. 

Judge Calvert Magruder, speak- 
ing for the majority in the Crown 
Kosher case, concluded that the 
Massachusetts law offered special 
protection to the dominant Chris- 
tian sects which observed Sunday 
as the Lord’s Day without furnish- 
ing such protection to those who 
observe Saturday as the Sabbath. 
Although the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts had inter- 
preted the Sunday law as a “day 
of rest” statute, Judge Magruder 
rejected the “characterization” 
and emphasized the religious pur- 
pose of the law. The religious char- 
acter of the statute, Magruder also 
maintained, distinguished it from 
the New York law which the 
United States Supreme Court had 
refused to review. 

Like Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania had a Sunday law of long 
standing which prohibited worldly 
employment or business on the 
Lord’s Day. Unlike Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania felt obliged to 
amend her Sunday law in 1959 to 
provide more effective penalties 
for the sale of enumerated items. 
Two Guys from. Harrison, a dis- 
count house operating a highway 
center near Allentown, asked the 
federal district court to declare the 
Pennsylvania Sunday law as 
amended in 1959 unconstitutional 
on the basis of the religious guar- 


antees of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

Judge William Hastie, speaking 
for the court, refused to upset the 
Pennsylvania Sunday law because 
of the controlling authority of the 
Supreme Court’s refusal in 1951 
to review the New York Sunday 
law. That case, Judge Hastie felt, 
presented the Supreme Court 
squarely with the opportunity to 
rule on the question. The “histori- 
cal religious connection is so clear 
in both statutes [New York and 
Pennsylvania] as to be obvious and 
indisputable.” Since the Supreme 
Court had denied the presence of a 
substantial federal question in the 
case of the New York statute, 
Judge Hastie concluded that the 
Pennsylvania law was constitution- 
al. Obviously puzzled by Judge 
Magruder’s rejection of the New 
York precedent, Judge Hastie 
found the Massachusetts opinion 
“not elaborate enough to make the 
court’s reasoning clear to us.” 


Ass SUNDAY LAws religious legis- 


lation? Certainly the historical 
origin and wording of Sunday laws 
is religious. And were fostering 
Christian observance of the Lord’s 
Day the exclusive basis today for 
Sunday laws, they would be diffi- 
cult to sustain in face of the reli- 
gious establishment clause of the 
First Amendment. While in Zor- 
ach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 
(1952), the Supreme Court ap- 
proved a measure of “accommoda- 
tion” by the state with the spir- 
itual needs of the American people, 
the Court did not contemplate the 
simple hallowing by legal sanction 





of the holydays of particular reli- 
gious groups. 

The basis for Sunday closing 
legislation, however, is no longer 
exclusively or even primarily reli- 
gious. Under review here by the 
Supreme Court are not simply the 
Sunday laws of the colonial era but 
Sunday laws which come with a 
modern gloss to the Court in 
1960. Human laws are not empty 
formulae but the living expressions 
of human creativity. Like all hu- 
man life, they are subject to 
change. Today the legislative basis 
for restriction of work on Sunday 
is economic, namely, to preserve 
salutary conditions of employment 
and competition. This is the opin- 
ion of the highest state courts, 
such as the New York Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, which in 
recent years have passed on the 
constitutionality of Sunday law. In 
short, the Sunday law has been 
authoritatively interpreted in the 
modern era as an economic law. 

No doubt many advocates of 
Sunday laws are motivated by reli- 
gious convictions but the basis of 
legislative action as construed by 
the state courts is the power of the 
state to protect the health, safety 
and welfare of its citizens. Unques- 
tionably, the legislature may rec- 
ognize as harmful those conditions 
which tend to promote work and 
competition seven days a week. 
And if the legislature may combat 
these evils, may it not accommo- 
date its legislation to the day of 
rest desired by the majority of its 
citizens? One effect of the legisla- 
tion, of course, is to prefer the 
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orthodox Christian day of rest but 
this does not make the legislation 
religious legislation. 

But many religious individuals 
and groups find Sunday laws, how- 
ever economically based, a viola- 
tion of their religious freedom. 
Quite obviously, there is no direct 
violation of the Sabbatarian’s con- 
science by Sunday laws: no Sab- 
batarian is forced to stay open on 
Saturday. There is, however, an 
economic consequence if the Sab- 
batarian retailer both obeys the 
Sunday law and keeps the Sabbath 
according to the dictates of his 
conscience. Because of the para- 


mount importance of religious free- 
dom, it is urged, we should not 
hesitate to consider that even eco- 
nomic values are safeguarded by 
the principle of religious freedom. 


Now the principle of religious 
freedom is demanded by a form of 
government which rests on partici- 
pation of citizens as equals in the 
decision - making process. For, a 
loss of religious liberty would in- 
troduce an inequality among citi- 
zens in the one value which is 
paramount to every other value in 
their lives. Religious liberty, then, 
is not a theological doctrine but a 
political principle based on the exi- 
gencies of a pluralistic, democratic 
mode of government. Being a po- 
litical principle, freedom of reli- 
gious exercise is not absolute but 
conditioned on the effects of that 
exercise on other individuals and 
on the polity itself. 

Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, of course, might have imi- 
tated the twelve states which ex- 
empt from Sunday closing laws 
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persons who conscientiously ob- 
serve the seventh day of the week 
as the Sabbath. Perhaps they 
would have fulfilled adequately the 
community’s interest in preserving 
salutary conditions of employment 
and competition and likewise re- 
lieved conscientious Sabbatarians 
of the economic consequences of 
the Sunday closing law. Perhaps 
for our pluralistic and democratic 
society this would have been a 
wiser course of action. But to pro- 
tect the welfare of their citizens 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
chose to restrict certain sales on 
the traditional Gay of rest, Sunday. 


ase I suBMIT, we face the clas- 
sic distinction between legislative 
determination of a statute’s wisdom 
and judicial review of a statute’s 
constitutionality. Unwise legisla- 
tion does not necessarily thereby 
violate the United States Constitu- 
tion. The sole question to be 
determined judicially is whether 
Sunday laws, as authoritatively 
interpreted by the highest courts 
of the states, violate the religious 
guarantees of the United States 
Constitution. As interpreted by 
the state courts, this legislation is 
based on the power of the state to 
protect citizens against the evils of 
uninterrupted labor and unhealthy 
competition. The legislation is not 
religious legislation and, hence, not 
an “establishment of religion.” Nor 
does the legislation prohibit free 
exercise of religion: Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and their sister states 
do not command the performance 
of any act contrary to the con- 
science of the Sabbatarian. What 


the legislature has determined is 
that Sunday closings are an effica- 
cious means to preserve healthy 
conditions of employment and 
competition. If economic conse- 
quences fall on the conscientious 
Sabbatarian as a result of the oper- 
ation of the statute, they remain, 
nonetheless, economic consequences 
of a statute based on the police 
power of the state. Free religious 
exercise, however constitutionally 
preferred in a democracy, is not 
absolutely guaranteed beyond the 
sanctuary of conscience. On bal- 
ance, this action does not appear a 
constitutionally unreasonable re- 
striction of religious freedom. 

Another objection to the consti- 
tutionality of Sunday laws centers 
on the requirement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment that legislative 
classification be reasonable. For, 
classifications and exceptions un- 
der Sunday laws have been subject 
to pressure from almost every 
lobby. Judge Magruder, in fact, 
considered the classification system 
in Massachusetts “prolix and irra- 
tional.” Yet, the general rationale 
of Sunday laws is fairly clear. The 
legislatures wished to establish a 
day of rest by more or less com- 
prehensively forbidding unneces- 
sary business on Sunday. If we 
take into account the recreational 
opportunities proper to a day of 
rest, many of the apparent anoma- 
lies of classification dissolve. 

But even if there remain sub- 
stantial anomalies of classifica- 
tion, legislatures may recognize 
degrees of harm and act accord- 
ingly. To exercise discretion in the 
choice of means to combat the 





evils of uninterrupted labor or to 
express belief concerning the de- 
gree of harm in certain business 
activities is part and parcel of the 
legislative function of classification. 
For these reasons, as Judge Hastie 
observed, the Supreme Court is re- 
luctant to interfere with even “near 
whimsical’’ classifications when 
these are part of a scheme of eco- 
nomic legislation. As Justice 
Holmes once observed, the reason- 
able basis of legislative classifica- 
tion is the “usual last refuge of 
constitutional arguments.” 


‘Tress ARE THE constitutional is- 
sues concerning Sunday laws which 
the Supreme Court is expected to 
determine this term. Yet the ques- 
tion of the practical wisdom of 
Sunday laws involves more than a 
consideration of constitutional is- 
sues. Wise legislators in a demo- 
cratic polity will probe for ways of 
accommodating schemes of eco- 
nomic legislation, where feasible, 
to the realities of religious plural- 
ism. Comity among citizens, after 
all, is both a condition and a goal 
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of societal organization. And the 
fact that conscientious Sabbsata- 
rians are relatively numerous in 
particular areas further under- 
scores the value of achieving the 
economic objectives of Sunday 
laws without at the same time oc- 
casioning economic loss to con- 
scientious Sabbatarians. 

In fact, as previously indicated, 
twelve states employ a more liberal 
scheme to promote the economic 
objectives of Sunday 'aws. These 
states grant exemptions from Sun- 
day closings to persons who con- 
scientiously observe the seventh 
day of the week as the Sabbath 
and abstain from work thereon. 
Careful study should show whether 
these exemptions can be applied 
successfully to other jurisdictions. 

As we look back over the tan- 
gled skein of bitter controversy 
which has led to the present climax, 
we can only note with sadness how 
explosive is the mixture of religious 
belief and economic interest. These 
deep-seated tensions are not likely 
to be relieved even by a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


St. Christopher 


MARGARET HopGEs 


COMES again the blessed Christmas, 


Christ, a little child, 


Finds the river flowing ever 
Deep and dark and wild. 


May I help a weary traveler 


On his journey go, 


See the staff beside my doorway 


Blossoming in snow. 





Stephen P. Ryan 


Ireland and Its Writers 


What has become of the Emerald Isle’s 


once promising literary revival? 


Teuare OR FORTY years ago much was being made of what had 
come to be known rather vaguely as the “Irish Literary Revival.” 
The late Cornelius Weygandt of the University of Pennsylvania 
had called the attention of the academic world to what was going 
on on the Irish scene as early as 1909; and university students 
throughout the twenties and thirties were able to take courses 
variously labeled “The Celtic Renaissance,” “The Irish Revival,” 
or “Anglo-Irish Literature” at many American institutions of 
higher learning. The names of W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, 
Edward Martyn, George Moore, James Stephens, George Russell 
(42), Lord Dunsany, J. M. Synge, James Joyce, Brinsley Mac- 
Namara and Sean O’Casey were household words known among 
all academic and literary people. Today all that has changed; 
only Joyce, Yeats and (to a lesser degree) Synge have held their 
place in the esteem of “those who know,” together, of course, with 
the still active O’Casey, who is presently being “revived” after 
some years of disfavor. 

What had flared out of nowhere in the early years of the pres- 
ent century with the singular success of the Abbey Theatre and 
its playwrights is considered to have died with the departure of 
Sean O’Casey from the Dublin scene in 1928. This raises an inter- 
esting question—or questions. What has happened to Irish letters 
during the past thirty-odd years? Where are the Irish writers? 
How good are they? What changes have been effected on the Irish 
scene to militate against a continuance of the successes of the first 
decades of the century? 

It might not be amiss to start with a brief consideration of 
the movement which we may call, for the sake of convenience, the 
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Irish Literary Revival. A glance 
back indicates one outstanding fea- 
ture of that revival: none of the 
founders — with the exception of 
George Moore, an apostate Catholic 
who left Ireland early in the game 
and Edward Martyn, a wealthy 
Catholic landowner who was never 
more than a minor figure—had gen- 
uine Irish or Catholic ties. Yeats 
was the grandson of a Protestant 
clergyman; Lady Gregory was a 
member of a prominent English 
family and married to a member of 
another; Synge was of English de- 
scent, raised in the Church of Ire- 
land (Anglican); and George Rus- 
sell was never much of anything, 
insofar as religion was concerned. 
Yet all these people had a very real 
devotion to Ireland, to its history, 
its legends, its myths. Of the sec- 
ond generation, to mention some of 
the more prominent names: Brins- 
ley MacNamara was a Celt and a 
Catholic; Lennox Robinson was the 
son of a Church of Ireland minister; 
O’Casey was the son of a former- 
Catholic father and a Protestant 
mother, and was himself raised a 
Protestant; and James Joyce, of 
course, left the Church as a very 
young man. And these are the men 
and women by whom the Irish Lit- 
erary Revival is judged. 


Bor WHAT OF more recent years? 
Catholic or Protestant, Irishman or 
Anglo-Irishman, the pioneers of the 
Revival were caught up in a great 
wave of national excitement; they 
lived through the Parnell contro- 
versy, the rise of Sinn Fein, the 
Easter Rising of 1916, and the grim 
days of the Black and Tans. They 
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were all (with the exception of 
Joyce, who had no real political 
interests) part of an era, of a strug- 
gle for Ireland’s rights, of a chal- 
lenging age. Even the most parti- 
san Protestant among them was a 
rabid Irishman when it came to the 
question. With the Treaty of 1921, 
however, which saw the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State in 1922, 
an age ended. The Irish had at last 
after centuries of oppression at least 
a measure of self-government. The 
amount of self-government was to 
increase with the years and to see 
the establishment of an Irish Re- 
public, vexed only by the omni- 
present problem of the Six Coun- 
ties of Ulster still under the control 
of the British Crown. 

With the burning question of na- 
tional independence more or less 
settled, Irish writers since the thir- 
ties found themselves deprived of 
what had been a major source of 
inspiration. They turned instead to 
a closer view of their land, its inter- 
nal problems, its manners and 
mores, its morals and its way of 
life. To sum it up briefly, most of 
them have not liked what they saw. 
Contemporary Irish writing is high- 
ly critical of the Irish scene; it has 
a strong tendency toward stressing 
Irish weaknesses and deficiencies; 
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and it has, in a very real sense, 
turned its back on long-cherished 
traditions and beliefs. The influence 
of the Catholic Church on Irish life, 
and the so-called sterility of Irish 
society have come in for particular 
attention. 

Many Irish-Americans are ex- 
tremely unhappy about this new 
Irish writing. Exiles, and the sons 
and grandsons of exiles, hold dear 
an Ireland to which distance has 
indeed lent enchantment. The dear 
little shamrock, the little gray home 
in the West, the softly flowing River 
Shannon and moonlight over Gal- 
way Bay represent to many of them 
the real Ireland. But what are the 
facts? How valid are the criticisms 
of Ireland leveled against her by 
her own men of letters? 


Ler US BEGIN by stating that the 
lot of the literary man in today’s 
Ireland is not a happy one. For one 
thing, while the Irish are and have 
been great readers, they are not 
great buyers of books. Money is 
tight in Ireland and the libraries fill 
the gap. This does not help out the 
unhappy novelists or playwrights 
who must depend to a large extent 
upon British and American sales if 
they are to eat regularly and keep 
a roof over their heads. Then there 
is the question of state censorship. 
This is not the place to debate the 
issue, nor does this writer intend to 
do so; but the fact remains that 
many Irish authors, particularly 
writers of fiction, have been hurt by 
it. Many, as a result, have moved 
elsewhere. One thinks of Frank 
O’Connor, for example. Still others 
have stuck it out, while, at the same 


time, decrying the system. Sean 
O’Faolain would be a good case in 
point. 

Going far deeper than poor sales 
and censorship, however, is another 
factor which has militated strongly, 
perhaps disastrously, against liter- 
ary production in Ireland. This is 
the rise of a new and dominant mid- 
dle class, a class which has few if 
any standards of literary taste, 
which suspects the new and the 
experimental, which uses the un- 
happy Abbey Theatre “kitchen 
comedies” of the past few decades 
as its yardstick for measuring theat- 
rical values, which accepts the val- 
ues of the second-rate British press, 
which resents anything even slightly 
suggesting criticism of the Irish 
“status quo,” and which applauded 
the decision of the Tostal Commit- 
tee to ban, in 1958, a play by 
O’Casey, and a play based on an 
episode in Joyce’s Ulysses. 

How does the Irish novelist, the 
Irish playwright, vent his spleen? 
He does what one might expect; he 
emigrates to England, to Canada, 
or to the United States, and he 
writes for publishers or theaters in 
those lands. And in what he writes, 
his opinions of the “old country” 
are colored by his bitterness and 
resentment. The plays of Brendan 
Behan, the acid short stories of 
Frank O’Connor, and the novels of 
the Belfast-born and -raised Brian 
Moore all serve as illustrations. 


ie THE BITTERNESS so much in evi- 
dence in the work of contemporary 
Irish writers we see, as has been 
suggested earlier, two major 
themes: the undue influence which 





it is suggested is possessed by the 
Church and churchmen and the col. 
orless quality of Irish social life. 
We are treading upon dangerous 
ground, and one approaches the 
subject with some trepidation; but 
we must face up to the issues in- 
volved. It is a truism to state that 
there exists in Ireland today among 
intellectuals, primarily among liter- 
ary men, a significant amount of 
anticlericalism. Authors betray their 
animus in various ways, and with 
varying degrees of directness or 
subtlety. Certain of them, notably 
Frank O’Connor, are openly hos- 
tile; others, Sean O’Faolain, Bene- 
dict Kiely, Mary Lavin, and Brian 
Moore, to name a few, are more so- 
phisticated in their approach. 
Now, how valid are these objec- 
tions to clerical domination, these 
literary expressions, either overt or 
veiled, of anticlerical feelings? The 
outsider judging Irish clerical in- 
fluence is at something of a disad- 
vantage and can only use his per- 
sonal experiences and observations 
as a basis for a judgment; but this 
one observer feels that the whole 
question of clerical-lay relationships 
has been somewhat distorted in the 
hands of Irish writers. Not entirely, 
of course; many Irish priests, par- 
ticularly among the older men, 
display an authoritarian attitude 
which American Catholics find hard 
to accept. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that the Irish clergy 
are drawn, by and large, from rural 
areas; they are farmers’ sons, or the 
sons of small shopkeepers. Their 
approach to manners and morals is 
likely to be simplistic; their re- 
action to the arts unsophisticated, 
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or predicated on a rather rigid 
drawing of the lines between moral- 
ity and immorality, between virtue 
and vice, between black and white. 

Yet, one feels too that the Irish 
writer is something less than fair 
to the clergy. Little account is taken 
of the fact that there is a new 
generation of priests rising in Ire- 
land—no less holy than their elders, 
no less zealous in their care for souls 
—which has shed the almost Jan- 
senistic attitudes of the past, which 
is vitally concerned with the prob- 
lems of artistic integrity and which 
is working furiously toward a better, 
more mature Ireland. There is also 
in evidence a marked increase in 
the active co-operation between 
clergy and laity, a co-operation with 
which we in the United States have 
been familiar for years, but which 
is something new in Ireland. It is 
perhaps unfair to single out indi- 
viduals; but certain names and 
movements come to mind as sym- 
bols of this new clerical approach. 
In the field of the arts, one must 
point to the writings of Father 
Peter Connolly of Maynooth; he is 
certainly a major critic. His film 
reviews are genuine classics, and he 
has written sanely and well on the 
whole question of literary censor- 
ship. Father Jeremiah Newman, 
also of Maynooth, is a leader in the 
newly found interest in sociology. 
Among groups, one thinks of what 
is being done at the Catholic Insti- 
tute of Sociology in Dublin, and 
the impressive record of the 
Workers’ College, conducted by the 
Jesuits at Milltown Park. And, of 
course, one cannot forget the abso- 
lutely magnificent work done by the 
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late Canon Hayes among agricul- 
tural workers. 


‘ius SECOND MAJOR complaint of 
the Irish writer, that which centers 
about the dullness and sterility of 
social life, is more difficult to dis- 
prove. The continued waves of emi- 
gration are quite as likely to be the 
product of boredom as of inability 
to find work at home. There is 
simply not enough for Irish young 
people to do; and this is particularly 
true of the rural areas and the small 
towns. This ties in, of course, with 
some of the charges leveled against 
the clergy. Dancing, company keep- 
ing, and what we in this country 
would think of as normal boy-girl 
relationships are only too frequently 
the subjects of the Sunday sermon. 
(Of course, the point can be argued; 
and one is not too sure that the 
American dating pattern — going 
steady at age twelve, and all the 
rest of it—is any better, and indeed 
may be much worse.) But it is sad 
when the local dance hall is pa- 
trolled as if it were a detention 
barracks, or, what is worse, kept 
locked, with the key in the parish 
priest’s pocket. With the dance hall 
closed, young people can and do 
turn to the public house; which pre- 
sents the less wholesome atmos- 
phere may be left to the reader to 
judge. Even in the cities—Dublin, 
for example—there is a forced air 
about the amusements of young 
people which is more than a little 
unhealthy—a strange feeling which 
one gets that they are being 
amused, if it “kills them.” And it 
all ties in with a prevailing atmos- 
phere which suggests that there is 


something slightly immoral about 
having a good time — innocent as 
that good time may really be. 


Wre OF THE present state of 
Irish letters? “How is poor old Ire- 
land and how does she stand?” 
From the beginnings of the Irish 
Revival through the twenties, the 
major strength was in the theater: 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, Len- 
nox Robinson, O’Casey and the 
rest. To this one might add the 
great lyrical gifts of Yeats in non- 
theatrical poetry, and, by stretch- 
ing a point, for he was never a part 
of any literary movement, the work 
in experimental fiction of Joyce. 
Since 1930, the emphasis in Irish 
letters has shifted definitely away 
from the drama to the short story 
and the novel. In a way this is nat- 
ural enough. The Irish never really 
had a dramatic tradition; and they 
are born story tellers. 

Certainly the names we hear to- 
day and associate with Ireland are 
primarily the names of writers of 
fiction. The number of able, tech- 
nically competent writers of the 
short story and the novel is out of 
all proportion to the small popula- 
tion of the island. Setting aside the 
better-known names such as O’Con- 
nor and O’Faolain, one can recom- 
mend a host of others. For readers 
interested in seeing what this new 
Irish fiction is like, the following 
are suggested: Bryan MacMahon; 
Mary Lavin; Benedict Kiely (his 
novel of seminary life, There Was 
an Ancient House, being a small 
masterpiece of its kind); Francis 
Stuart, a novelist of great depth; 
Brian Moore; Michael McLaverty, 





a Belfastman (try his sensitive 
novel Call My Brother Back); and 
Maura Laverty, an acute observer 
of the social scene. 

Ireland’s one major lyric poet was 
unquestionably W. B. Yeats. He 
was contemporary with several les- 
ser lights: A, Padraic Colum, 
James Stephens. In the twenties 
and thirties the man thought of as 
the most promising among Yeats’ 
successors was Austin Clarke. Still 
active but never more than a poten- 
tial, Clarke was and is one of the 
great disappointments in contem- 
porary letters. In very recent years 
a new candidate for major honors 
has appeared. Thomas Kinsella is 
still a young man (born in 1928) 
and is virtually unknown outside 
the British Isles (of which Ireland 
is not one, my Irish friends are sure 
to remind me). He has already 
published a translation from the 
Irish, The Sons of Usnech; and two 
volumes of his own poetry, Poems 
(1956) and Another September 
(1958). His poem “Thinking of Mr. 
D” won the Guinness Award as one 
of the three best poems of the year 
1957-58. Kinsella is, one thinks, a 
major talent; and it is almost a cer- 
tainty that he is headed for a far 
wider audience than he now enjoys. 
Two other poets, neither young nor 
well known outside Ireland, who are 
worthy of note are Valentine Ire- 
monger and Donagh MacDonagh. 

If the art of fiction has advanced 
in Ireland, that of drama has, at 
the very best, stood still. A favor- 
ite indoor sport in Dublin among 
the “intelligentsia” is taking pot 
shots at the Abbey Theater: a sport 
akin to shooting at sitting ducks 
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or fish in a barrel. There is nothing 
really wrong with with the Abbey 
that a few good plays would not 
cure. One of the present directors, 
Gabriel Fallon, a former Abbey 
actor himself, has stressed again and 
again that what the theater needs 
is good new plays, and it is simply 
not getting them. He answers the 
charges leveled so frequently against 
the Abbey actors (by Eric Bentley, 
for example) by further insisting 
that the present company is as good 
in many ways (in some ways bet- 
ter) as the “great” company of the 
twenties and thirties which included 
Arthur Shields, Barry Fitzgerald, 
F. J. McCormick and Sara Allgood. 
Opponents of the Abbey and its 
policy, however, point to the recent 
success Sive, and hint that it was 
rejected by the National Theater 
and forced to work its way up to 
public notice through amateur dra- 
matic societies in the provinces. 


On COMES AT last to a question 
frequently asked about the contem- 
porary Irish literary picture. Where, 
it is asked, are the great Catholic 
writers in contemporary Ireland? 
Where, in this the most Catholic 
nation in Europe, are the Irish 
Mauriacs, the Graham Greenes, the 
Evelyn Waughs, the J. F. Powerses, 
the Paul Claudels? The answer is 
simple enough: the Irish are not 
Frenchmen; they are not English- 
men; they are not Americans; they 
are Irish. The Irish temperament 
is not much given to introspection, 
particularly on religious matters. 
For 999 Irishmen out of 1,000, 
the Faith is there and he accepts 
it without question. This is not a 
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blind, stupid acceptance, mind you; 
the Irish simply have a strange ra- 
cial sense which directs them toward 
the right and the truth, and this 
has been developed through cen- 
turies of trial and persecution. It is 
peculiarly Celtic. The one in 
1,000 who loses the Faith does it 
normally without a struggle. His 
rejection is as simple as the accept- 
ance of the 999. The self-torment 
of a Major Scobie, or of Bernanos’ 
country priest strikes the Irishman 
as slightly silly. You have two 
choices; you choose one and you 
are saved; you choose the other and 
you are damned. What is all the 
fuss about? 

If acceptance of the Church and 
its teachings by the Irish is a simple 
and natural thing, its rejection, as 
we have noted, is just as simple. 
Joyce is a good case in point; his 
non serviam in The Portrait was a 
mere turning of the back, without 
argument or discussion. At the sug- 
gestion that he might become a 
Protestant, Stephen (Joyce) again 
simply and succinctly made the now 
famous distinction between what, 
to him, seemed a logical and an il- 
logical absurdity. 

It is noteworthy that the most 
rabidly anticlerical of the Irish writ- 
ers are just that: anticlerical, not 
anti-Catholic, not  antidoctrinal. 
The Irish rarely attack ideas; their 
favorite game is the man, not the 
idea or the doctrine. The same 
Irishman who in a novel or a play 
would attack vehemently the be- 
havior of a parish priest, would in 
almost the same breath blurt out 
an equally vehement defense of 
some article of the Faith or doctrine 


of the Church challenged by an un- 
believer. This is sometimes a para- 
dox, but the paradox is at the root 
of the Irish nature; and that must 
be understood before any other un- 
derstanding is possible. 


| is TO be hoped that certain 
changes in Irish social attitudes, in 
Irish artistic attitudes, can be ef- 
fected in the not too distant future. 
The Irish artist, painter, sculptor, 
musician, poet, or novelist, must be 
permitted to work in an atmosphere 
where he will do his best and be 
certain of the appreciation of the 
people. The emigration of the tal- 
ented Irishman is a luxury the little 
country can ill afford; few Irish 
writers really want to leave; they 
feel that pressures are simply too 
great for them to remain. And 
when they do go, they lose some- 
thing. Despite the potent argu- 
ments now being waged to the con- 
trary, Sean O’Casey is something 
less the artist than he was thirty- 
five years ago when he came to 
England; and, on a lesser scale, 
Brian Moore is not nearly so much 
at horne in Montreal as he was in 
Belfast. 

It is dangerous to speak in gen- 
eralities of racial gifts; but it is 
worth the risk to assert that the 
Irish do have a gift for utterance— 
for the use of the spoken or the 
written word. Language, with all 
its richness, its color, its riotous 
tumbling of syllables, its textures, 
and its nuances, is peculiarly an 
Irish possession. That the flow of 
such language does not cease is im- 
portant to the world; and if this 
writer knows the Irish it never will. 
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Russell Kirk 


The Best Form 
of Government 


Is democracy really the best form of government for the under- 
developed countries? This is an important question today. 

Russell Kirk says that Americans are fools when they ignore 
history. Governments, he insists, are the outgrowth of religion, 
morals, philosophy, and social experience. Hence no one form of 
government can be considered the best: “Good government is not 
of uniform design.” 

He is the author of THE CONSERVATIVE MIND (Regnery, 
1953) and A PROGRAM FOR CONSERVATIVES (Regnery, 1954) and 
has recently written a long article on the present state of American 
Protestantism, which is scheduled to appear in a forthcoming issue 
of FORTUNE magazine. 

The editors of THe CaTHoLic WorLp consider “The Best Form 
of Government” to be a valuable contribution to our series on the 
problems of “The Emerging World of the ’60’s.” Next month Tue 
CaTHOLIC WorLD will have an article by the former news editor 
of the London DAILY WORKER, Douglas Hyde, who has recently 
visited many of the underdeveloped countries and pondered their 
problems at close range. 


Pournes BEING THE art of the possible, I venture to suggest here 
the general lineaments of the kind of government which seems 
reasonably consonant with true human happiness. I think that 
in this problem we need to refer to two principles. The first prin- 
ciple is that a good government allow the better and more ener- 
getic natures among a people to fulfill their promise, while ensur- 
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ing that these persons shall not 
tyrannize over the mass of men. 
The second principle is that in 
every state the best possible — or 
least baneful—form of government 
is one in accord with the traditions 
and prescriptive ways of its people. 
Beyond these two grand principles, 
there is no rule of politics which 
may be applied, uniformly and uni- 
versally, with any success. 

Men are not created equal, Mr. 
David Riesman remarks some- 
where: they are created different. 
This recognition by an eminent lat- 
ter-day liberal of the necessity for 
rethinking our postulates about hu- 
man nature in politics is typical of 
the growing awareness, among the 
livelier minds of our generation, 
that variety—not uniformity—gives 
any nation vigor and hope. Thus 
my first principle of good govern- 
ment —in which I am much in- 
debted to Professor Eric Voegelin— 
takes on some urgency in our time. 
For the overmastering tendency of 
the past century and a half has 
been social egalitarianism. “One 
man is as good as another, or maybe 
a little better”: this secular dogma 
has done mischief to the preserva- 
tion or establishment of good gov- 
ernment. Equality in political power 
—established out of expediency— 
has tended to lead to equality of 
condition, established out of defer- 
ence to ideology. “Everyone be- 
longs to everyone else”—this is the 
motto of society in Huxley’s Brave 
New World; and that society is a 
life in death. For these assump- 
tions fly in the face of nature. One 
man is not as good as another, and 
everyone does not belong to every- 


one else. The first assumption is 
the denial of Christian morals, the 
second the denial of the Christian 
idea of personality. 


; MEN ARE Created different; 
and a government which ignores 
this ineluctable law becomes an un- 
just government, for it sacrifies 
nobility to mediocrity; it pulls down 
the aspiring natures to satisfy the 
inferior natures. This degradation 
injures human happiness in two 
ways. First, it frustrates the natural 
longings of talentea ana energetic 
persons to realize their potentiali- 
ties; it leaves the better men of its 
time dissatisfied with themselves 
and their nation, and they sink 
into boredom; it impedes any im- 
provement of the moral, intellectual 
and material condition, in terms of 
quality, of mankind. Second, it 
adversely affects tne nappiness, late 
or soon, of the mass of men; for, de- 
prived of responsible leadership 
and the example of the aspiring na- 
tures, the innumerable men and 
women destined to walk in the ordi- 
nary ways of life suffer in the tone 
of their civilization, and in their 
material condition. A government 
which makes a secular dogma of the 
Christian mystery of moral equal- 
ity is, in short, hostile to human 
happiness. 

Remember that there are two 
parts to this first political principle 
of mine: not only should a just 
government recognize the rights of 
the more talented natures, but it 
should recognize the desire of the 
mass of men not to be disturbed 
and bullied by these aspiring tal- 
ents. The prudent statesman en- 





deavors to maintain a balance be- 
tween these two claims. There have 
been ages in which the aristocracy 
—natural or hereditary —has 
usurped the whole governance of 
life, demanding of the average man 
a tribute and an obedience that de- 
prive the majority of their natural 
desire to live by routine and pre- 
scription, and often damaging their 
material interests. Such a regime, 
indifferent to the happiness of the 
majority, is as bad a government as 
a domination indifferent to the 
claims of the talented minority. 
But nowadays the danger is not 
that the stronger natures—and I re- 
fer to moral and intellectual quali- 
ties, not merely to domineering and 
acquisitive abilities — will lord it 
over an abused majority; rather, the 
curse of our time is what Ortega 
called the “revolt of the masses,” 
the threat that mediocrity may 
trample underfoot every just claim 
for the elevation of mind and char- 
acter, every decent talent for lead- 
ership and material improvement. 
Therefore the sagacious statesman 
of our age must be more acutely 
concerned with the preservation of 
the rights of the talented minority 
than with the extension of the 
rights of the crowd. 


Fes A GREAT while the conservative 
has tried to preach this truth, 
though of late years he has spoken, 
more often than not, to deaf ears. 
The swollen empire of a leaden col- 
lectivism, however, now frightens 
intelligent liberals to defend the 
claims of the talented natures. Pro- 
fessor R. M. Maclver, an influential 
political scientist and rationalistic 
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liberal, has an interesting aside in 
his recent book, Academic Freedom 
in Our Time. Democracy in the 
United States, he writes, “has been 
associated with a kind of loose egali- 
tarianism, a leveling of standards 
to the measure of the ‘common 
man.’” This is a false premise, he 
continues, mischievous to the 
scholar and the nation; and it is 
connected with a great misunder- 
standing, the notion that equality 
in citizenship implies equality in 
everything. “Since the many never 
rule, and since any form of govern- 
ment — monarchy, dictatorship, or 
any sort of oligarchy—may be in 
accord with the will of the majority, 
and even of their suffrage, democ- 
racy cannot be identified along this 
line. The distinctive feature of 
democracy is not the rule of the 
majority but the fundamental rights 
it assures to the minority.” 
Whether or not Mr. Maclver is 
right concerning “the distinctive 
feature of democracy,” he touches 
here upon the threat of dull medi- 
ocrity to all the higher achieve- 
ments of humankind. A domination 
which identifies popular govern- 
ment with equality of moral worth, 
equality of intellect and equality of 
condition is a bad government; and 
thinking conservatives and thinking 
liberals ought to put their heads 
together that they may resist this 
tendency. For a good government 
respects the desire of unusual char- 
acters to find expression for their 
gifts. It respects the right of the 
contemplative to his solitude. It re- 
spects the right of the practical 
leader to take an honest initiative 
in the affairs of the commonwealth. 
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It respects the right of the inventor 
to his ingenuity, the right of the 
manufacturer or merchant to the 
rewards of his industry, the right 
of the thrifty man to retain his sav- 
ings and bequeath them to his heirs. 
It respects such desires and rights, 
this good government, because in 
the enjoyment of these rights, and 
in the performance of the duties to 
which these rights are joined, men 
fulfill themselves; and a consider- 
able measure of justice—“to each 
his own’”—is achieved. 

Now the balance between the 
claims of the unusual natures and 
the ordinary natures, in some ages 
overthrown to the advantage of as- 
piring talents, today is injured by 
the extortionate demands of a doc- 
trinaire egalitarianism. Communist 
Russia is the most thorough exam- 
ple of the triumph of this degrada- 
tion of the democratic dogma. I am 
aware that Soviet Russia is gov- 
erned by a clique of party intriguers 
and successful administrators, pay- 
ing little more than lip service to 
their own secular dogma of egali- 
tarianism; but this does not alter 
the fact that, obedient to the ide- 
ology of dialectical materialism, the 
Soviets have suppressed the claims 
of the nobler natures to do the work 
natural to them. What we see in 
the new elite of Communism is not 
a predominance of the higher na- 
tures, but a domination of Jacobin 
fanatics—devoid, nearly all of them, 
of high moral endowments. This is 
the regime of a host of squalid oli- 
garchs. Among them are no proph- 
ets and no priests; the only quali- 
fication for entry into this elite is 
ruthless cunning in the struggle for 


pure power. Not the higher natures, 
but the lower, in terms of moral at- 
tainment and independence of 
mind, are recognized and rewarded 
by the Soviets. 


le Is NoT American “democracy,” 
as such, that stands at the antipodes 
from the Soviet undertaking: Amer- 
ican moral and political tradition, 
rather, and American constitution- 
alism, are the forces of resistance. 
It is possible for a political democ- 
racy to attain a tolerable balance 
between the claims of the talented 
natures end the rights of the aver- 
age natures. But it is also possible 
for a monarchy to achieve that 
balance, or an aristocracy, or some 
other form of government. Respect 
for natural and prescriptive rights 
is peculiar to no single set of po- 
litical institutions. But the kind 
of government which seems most 
likely to appreciate and defend the 
claims of either interest in the com- 
monwealth is what Aristotle called 
a “polity,” a balancing and check- 
ing of classes in society. The United 
States remains, in high degree, a 
polity: pure democracy was not in- 
tended by the founders of this Re- 
public, and it has not yet triumphed 
among us. It ought not to triumph. 
For the good government does not 
grow up from mere protection of en- 
trenched property, nor yet from the 
“victory of the proletariat.” 

As one of its principles, the good 
government has always the safe- 
guarding of two bodies of rights: 
the rights of the aspiring talents 
and the rights of the settled citi- 
zenry. No ideology (and ideology, 
strictly defined, means a body of 





a priori secular doctrines, fanati- 
cally held, that are meant to create 
the Terrestial Paradise) will serve 
to maintain this balance. A reflec- 
tive conservatism is the negation 
of ideology, for it denies the possi- 
bility of realizing the Terrestial 
Paradise: it settles for man as he 
is, substantially; it aspires only to 
reconcile for their common good 
the chief interests in a nation. 

If it accomplishes this reconcilia- 
tion, a government has brought its 
people as close to social happiness 
as they are likely to come. The 
good government lets people find 
their own happiness. It permits the 
gifted natures to find their happi- 
ness in putting their talents to 
work; it permits the majority, who 
prefer security and routine and 
quiet satisfactions to the excite- 
ments of risk and discovery, to find 
their way to tranquillity. Within 
the bounds set by decency and 
good order, this prudent govern- 
ment leaves every man to consult 
his own humor. It does not propose 
to force the happiness of the sta- 
tistical Bentham upon the romantic 
Coleridge; for one man’s happiness, 
even among the talented natures, is 
another man’s misery. By a salu- 
tary neglect, this government allows 
private happiness to take care of 
itself. We may call this government 
“democracy,” if you like, though 
I think we would be twisting the 
word. I call it simply a government 
which prefers principle to ideology, 
variety to uniformity, balance to 
omnipotence. 


Now FoR My second principle of 
good government: that it accords 
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with the traditions and prescriptive 
ways of a people. This is the view 
of Montesquieu and Burke. A good 
government is not an artificial crea- 
tion —no invention of coffeehouse 
philosophers, got up upon a priori 
abstractions to suit the mood of the 
hour. Governments hastily de- 
signed upon principles of pure rea- 
son ordinarily are wretched domi- 
nations. The longest-lived of these 
poor governments has been that of 
modern France, which never has re- 
covered from the hacking and chop- 
ping that the constitution of French 
society received at the hands of 
rigid metaphysicians from 1789 on- 
ward. Very much shorter, because 
they had a smaller reservoir of tra- 
dition and strength to exhaust, 
were the artificial governments set 
up in central and eastern Europe 
after the First World War. Now 
the good government, very different 
from these, is the growth of many 
centuries of social experience. It 
has been called organic; I prefer 
the analogy “spiritual.” Trusting 
to the wisdom of our ancestors and 
the instinct of the species, it puts 
its faith in precedent, prescription, 
historical trial and error, compro- 
mise and consensus of opinion over 
generations. Not infatuated with 
neatness, it prefers the strength 
and majesty of the Gothic style. 
The government of Britain, because 
of its age and success, is our best 
example of this type. And the gov- 
ernment of the United States is 
nearly as good an instance of the 
triumph of this principle, that so- 
ciety is an august continuity and 
essence, held together by venera- 
tion, prescription and tradition. 
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Nominally, of course, we created 
our federal Constitution by de- 
iberate action, within the space of 
a few months. But in actuality that 
formal Constitution, and our state 
constitutions, chiefly put down on 
paper what already existed and was 
accepted in public opinion: beliefs 
and institutions long established 
in the colonies, and drawn from 
centuries of English experience with 
parliaments, the common law and 
the whole complex social order. Re- 
spect for precedent and _ prescrip- 
tion governed the minds of the 
founders of this republic. We ap- 
pealed to the prescriptive liberties 
of Englishmen, not to liberté, éga- 
lité, fraternité. The philosophical 
and moral structure of our civil or- 
der was rooted in the Christian 
faith, not in the worship of Reason. 


Tx SUCCESS OF the American and 
British governments, I am suggest- 
ing, is produced by their preference 
for growth, experience, tradition 
and prescription over a closet-meta- 
physician’s grand design. The great 
lessons of politics are taught a peo- 
ple through their historical experi- 
ence; no nation can sever itself from 
its past and still prosper, for the 
dead alone give us energy; and 
whatever constitution has _ been 
long accepted in a nation, that con- 
stitution is the best its people can 
expect. True, that constitution may 
be improved, or restored; but if it 
is discarded like wastepaper, every 
order in society suffers terribly. 
The American and British consti- 
tutions have worked very well; but, 
being living essences, they cannot 
easily be transplanted to other 


states. One of the cardinal errors 
of the French revolutionaries was 
their endeavor to remake France 
upon the model of what they 
thought English politics to be. 
Though any people have something 
to learn from the experience of any 
other people, there is no single form 
of government calculated to work 
successfully everywhere. For the 
political institutions of a people 
grow out of their religion, their 
moral habits, their economy, even 
their literature; political institu- 
tions are merely part of an intricate 
structure of civilization, the roots 
of which, very old, go infinitely deep. 
Attempts to impose borrowed insti- 
tutions upon an alien culture gen- 
erally are disastrous, though it may 
require some decades, or even gen- 
erations, for the experiment to run 
its unlucky course. Randolph of 
Roanoke, in opposing Clay’s design 
for encouraging revolutions upon 
the American pattern, cried out in 
his sardonic way, “You can no more 
make liberty out of Spanish matter 
than you can make a frigate out of 
a bundle of pine saplings.” Though 
this is somewhat hard upon the 
Spaniards, it remains true that par- 
liamentary government, Anglo- 
American style, rarely has been se- 
‘ure in Spanish lands; Spaniards’ 
liberty, when they enjoy it, is se- 
cured by different institutions and 
customs. 

Yet still our political theory and 
our foreign policy are plagued by 
the delusion of the coming univer- 
sal ascendancy of American insti- 
tutions and manners — the Ameri- 
can liberal’s conviction, in George 
Santayana’s phrase, that “the nun 





must not remain a nun, and China 
shall not keep its wall.” We forever 
expect to find liberal, gradualist, 
middle-of-the-road, temperate, ra- 
tional, parliamentary - minded po- 
litical factions—quite like forward- 
looking Americans, though perhaps 
not so even-tempered—in China, or 
Morocco, or Croatia, or Senegal: 
people who will disavow either 
“feudalism” or Marxism, behaving 
as if they had gone to some Ameri- 
can state college, if not to Princeton 
or Vassar. Then we fail to find 
such people, and grow vexed; but 
our hopes spring eternal. General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, Marshal 
Tito, President Syngman Rhee, 
Colonel Nasser, fall from our favor; 
they have strayed from the paths 
of righteousness; they have not 
been good Americans. We never 
are, but always are to be, blessed 
with some statesman or party, east 
of Suez, who will have enough com- 
mon sense to install the American 
Way immediately. 


Tus FOND HOPE is the illusion of 
a political universalism. For indi- 
viduals, as Chesterton said, are 
happy only when they are their own 
potty little selves; and this is as 
true of nations as it is of individuals. 
To impose the American Constitu- 
tion upon all the world would not 
render all the world happy; quite 
to the contrary, our Constitution 
would work in few lands, and would 
make most men miserable in short 
order. States, like men, must find 
their private paths to order and jus- 
tice and freedom; and usually those 
paths are ancient and twisting ways, 
and their signposts are Tradition 
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and Prescription. Without the legal 
institutions, rooted in common and 
Roman law, from which it arose, the 
American constitutional system 
would be unworkable. Well, take 
up this constitutional system, ab- 
stractly, and set it down, as an 
exotic plant, in Persia or Guinea or 
the Congo, where the common law 
(English style) and the Roman law 
are unknown and the bed of justice 
rests upon the Koran, or upon he- 
reditary chieftainship —the thing 
cannot succeed. Such an undertak- 
ing may disrupt the old system of 
justice, and may even supplant it, 
superficially, for a time; but in the 
long run, the traditional morals, 
habits, and institutions of a people, 
confirmed by their historical experi- 
ence, will reassert themselves, and 
the innovation will be undone—if 
that culture is to survive at all. 
Ignoring history, we Americans 
tend to assume that the states we 
call “underdeveloped countries” 
are mere primitive aggregations of 
population, lacking only our political 
theories and practices for the tri- 
umph of a domination of sweetness 
and light. But, we, not the inhabi- 
tants of the underdeveloped regions, 
are fools in this matter. That many 
states of Asia and Africa and even 
Europe, suddenly exposed to the 
revolutionary influences of modern 
technology and increased popula- 
tion, now must do something more 
than conform to old routine and 
custom, certainly cannot be denied. 
But I am suggesting that these na- 
tions, for the most part, must work 
out their own reforms; and that 
their reforms, if they are to bear a 
satisfactory relation to the search 
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for human happiness, must be in 
the line of the prescriptive ways of 
a country. 

For the Asiatic or African who 
attempts to convert himself and his 
nation, suddenly and wholesale, to 
Western institutions must end in 
disillusion; we will be fortunate 
if he does not end in violent reac- 
tion. Like the Lebanon Arab in 
Cunninghame-Graham’s story “Sidi 
bu Zibbula,” he will crouch sullen 
upon his dunghill, saying, “I have 
seen your Western cities; and the 
dung is better.” 


ieee GOVERNMENT Is not of uni- 
form design. Order and justice and 
freedom are found in divers ways, 
and any government which intends 
to shelter the happiness of its peo- 
ple must be founded upon the 
moral convictions, the cultural in- 
heritance and the historic experi- 
ence of that people. Theory di- 
vorced from experience is infinitely 
dangerous, the plaything of the 
ideologue, the darling weapon of 


the energumen. Though their social 
functions may be similar, the jus- 
tice of the peace cannot supplant 
the cadi; and no James Mill, how- 
ever learned, can rightfully make 
laws for India. 

I am saying this: governments 
are the offspring of religion and 
morals and philosophy and social 
experience; governments are not the 
source of civilization, nor the manu- 
facturers of happiness. As Chris- 
tianity embraces no especial scheme 
of politics, so various forms of gov- 
ernment are best — under certain 
circumstances, in certain times and 
certain nations. And, far from being 
right to revolt against small imper- 
fections in government, a people 
are fortunate if their political order 
maintains a tolerable degree of free- 
dom and justice for the different 
interests in society. We are not 
made for perfect things, and if ever 
we found ourselves under the domi- 
nation of the perfect government, 
we would make mincemeat of it, 
from pure boredom. 


Comparisons 


BY JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


/ STOOD beside a sycamore tree. 
“This,” I said, “is good for me: 

To know that tree and I may share 
A little bit of earth and air, 

A little bit of rain and sky 

And sun and seasons scattered by. 
A man, like any tree, may keep 
The hope of something after sleep, 
The faith in every dawn to bring 
The promise of another spring. 





Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P. 


Contrarieties in 
Robert Frost 


’ 


ing of contraries, see how the brook 


; 


ut white wave runs counter to itself.” 


—‘“West-Running Brook.” 


(HE SPOTLIGHT of national fame and scholarly criticism 

playing on him as never before, Robert Frost in his eighty- 

year is Close to disproving what his friend Sidney Cox 

“He has never been in fashion.” A biography (Robert 

[he Trial by Existence, by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, 

and several studies issued during the past few months test- 

only to the unflagging interest and affection of his coun- 

but also to a growing awareness that the poet is not the 
artless personality that he was once considered. 

t has not only been written about, but has himself con- 

write. The recent brief lyric, “Of a Winter Evening,” 

has never lost what Milton Bracker calls “his in- 

The image of the great winter 

window pane, his underdown and quill displayed 

t of evening red,” has the color and precision of a 

print. Finding such a poem sends one back to Frost’s 

works to recover the pleasure of rereading the many 

prove him the laureate of winter, and to find other 

example, the passage in “Something for 

; put on their wooden rings / And with long- 

their sway.” He is a superb craftsman, 

‘tions of the individual voice unshakably 

hendecasyllabics—his “Hen Dekkers” he 


poetry keeps its quiet radiance, the old poet himself 


; quoted as a sage and a wit. Not that his humor is 
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a new acquisition. From his far- 
off undergraduate days a revealing 
anecdote has survived: his class- 
mates, having voted him into a 
fraternity, discovered that he was 
accustomed to go on solitary walks 
in the woods. To investigate this 
eccentricity they dispatched a dele- 
gation with the question, “What 
do you do in there all alone?” “I 
gnaw wood,” replied Frost. Possi- 
bly this episode casts some light on 
his slyly confidential remark made 
years later to a newspaper re- 
porter, “I bear watching.” As past 
master of the art of making a point 
by sleight of word, Frost has re- 
peatedly illustrated his own dic- 
tum: “The way of understanding 
is partly mirth.” 


L. MIGHT BE concluded that with 
the increased attention paid to his 


spoken and written words, Frost is 
one of the most thoroughly under- 
stood of modern poets. Neverthe- 
less, his wit and his reticence com- 
bine to keep the public (e.e. cum- 
mings’ “mostpeople”) from the full 
perception of his meaning. “There 
is always more than should be 
said,” he wrote in “The Wind and 
the Rain.” Repeated reading of 
even the most seemingly simple of 
his poems will often reveal a shim- 
mer of unexpected meaning. 

M. J. Rosenthal has written: “It 
is a powerful native voice Frost 
brings to us, idiosyncratic and 
stubborn — no doubt of that. But 
it has not really been listened to, 
after all, despite all the copies of 
Collected Poems printed and sold 
in the last three decades.” 

Lawrance Thompson has said: 
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The poetry of Robert Frost reveals “two 
contrasting attitudes: involvement in the 
human lot ... and the urge to extrication 
from it.” Sister Mary Jeremy, O.P., is head 
of the English Department at Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois. 





“Any careful reader of Frost’s 
poems notices how frequently ‘fear’ 
provides different kinds of prem- 
ises for him.” More than twenty- 
five years ago the poet wrote in 
the introduction to Robinson’s 
King Jasper a passage which has 
often been quoted: “Two fears 
should follow us_ through life. 
There is the fear we shan’t prove 
worthy in the eyes of someone who 
knows us at least as well as we 
know ourselves. That is the fear 
of God. And there is the fear of 
Man. . . .” Caroline Ford has 
pointed out that in Frost’s poems, 
as distinct from his prose, a belief 
in God is implied rather than ex- 
pressed. In an article in THE CaTH- 
oLic Wortp (February, 1958) 
Frost’s Masque of Reason and 
Masque of Mercy were discussed as 
poems which for the first time ex- 
press the realization that man’s 
best and most costly sacrifice may 
not deserve the acceptance of God, 
Who nevertheless manifests an in- 
credible mercy. The second masque 
also reveals Frost as a kind of in- 
tercessor when in the person of 
Keeper (whom critics generally ac- 
cept as representing the poet him- 
self) he exclaims: “Let the lost 
millions pray it in the dark!” 
Earlier, in the introduction to 
Robinson’s poem, Frost had given 
as a necessary corollary to the fear 
of God “the fear that men won’t 
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understand us and we shall be cut 
off from them.” For the lonely 
and afflicted he has real tender- 
ness; in the eccentric and original 
he takes a connoisseur’s delight. 
He has not disavowed the convic- 
tion expressed in the early poem, 
“The Tuft of Flowers”: ““Men work 
together, I told him from the 
heart, Whether they work to- 
gether or apart.” He has also said: 


There is no love. 

There’s only love of men and women, 
love 

Of children, love of friends, of men, of 
God. 


Nevertheless, before the 


masques, Frost’s commitment 
seemed never to extend to the real- 
ization that mankind is made up 


of such individuals. In regard to 
the menace of our times he has 
shown what looks like a callous— 
though it may well be a desperate 
—gaiety. The poem, “Bursting 
Rapture,” for instance, maintains 
that “a certain bomb” was sent to 
be relief from the agonizing strain 
that the increase of learning 
causes, not only to Frost, but to 
everyone else: “What you com- 
plain of, all the nations share.” 
This appeared to be his closest ap- 
proach to compassion for the men 
of today as distinct from the inter- 
esting (and unrepresentative) in- 
dividuals. In general, as one critic 
observes, Frost takes care of him- 
self and expects others to take care 
of themselves. Sometimes, with 
what seems like a hint of smug- 
ness, he has congratulated himself 
on his cleverness in escaping ene- 
mies and cataclysms: two exam- 


ples are “One Step Backward 
Taken” and “A Drumlin Wood- 
chuck”: “I have been so instinc- 
tively thorough / About my crevice 
and burrow.” 


Views IN ITs entirety, Frost’s 
work discloses two contrasting at- 
titudes: involvement in the human 
lot (“Men work together, I told 
him—”) and the urge to extrica- 
tion from it (“Keep off each other 
and keep each other off”). His re- 
cent critics have paid increasing 
attention to this latter aspect. 
With all his compassion for and in- 
terest in the individual—provided 
he stands apart from the crowd by 
reason of some special charm of 
personality, philosophy or suffer- 
ing — Frost characteristically dis- 
plays a hard and quirky aversion 
to involvement with groups of any 
kind. “Don’t join too many gangs. 
Join few, if any.” Yet, as has been 
indicated, in the masques he “joins” 
in the fullest sense a great and 
noble branch of the human family. 
Renouncing his constitutional dis- 
like of involvement, he confesses 
his membership in the ranks of the 
ill-adjusted, the guilty, the spiritu- 
ally wounded. 

Since the appearance of the two 
masques Frost has published an- 
other work which is not included 


in his collected poems. Given origi- 


nally at the invitation of the 
National Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters on May 25, 1950 as the Blash- 
field Address, it was printed in the 
following year under the title, Hard 
Not to Be King. A lively and deft 
narrative, it is worth close atten- 
tion not only for its intrinsic inter- 





est, but also for the additional 
light it casts on the poet’s atti- 
tudes. 

The story is about a king and 
his son who flee from the ancient 
city of Ctesiphon, neither one of 

“liking the look of empire.” 
The king, sold into slavery in or- 
der that his son may “have a Car- 
negie grant / For him to make a 
poet of himself on,” quickly be- 
comes indispensable to Darius, a 
melancholy and _ self - distrustful 
monarch. The disguised king’s 
great talent is that he “knows the 
quintessence of things” and is able 
to give his master absolutely ac- 
curate information and _ infallible 
After manifesting his skill 
in judging the quality of pearls, he 
analyzes the second-rate character 
of his employer and deduces the 
se of his birth: 


advice 


1 had been a king of royal blood 
have rewarded me for all I’ve 
1 ne 
iking me your minister-vizier .. . 
all you thought of giving me was 
food 
knew your father must have been a 
cook 


Overcome by the superior wisdom 
of his servant, Darius humbly asks 
for advice on how to rule his peo- 
ple. This request leads first to a 
discussion of progress —it would 
be desirable to stop it “at a good 
point for pliant permanence,” but 
that is impossible. 

To answer the question about 
freedom, the king-servant turns to 
his son: 


3ehld my son in rags here with his 
lyre 
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He has been begging through the Seven 
Cities 

Where Homer begged. He'll tell you 
about Freedom. 

He writes free verse, I’m told... . 


But before the son has a chance to 
give his views, his father continues 
with a warning to Darius against 
those who say 


‘Enslave yourself to the right leader’s 
truth, 

Christ’s or Karl Marx and it will set 
you fee... 

The only certain freedom is departure. 


(Haven’t we heard this from Frost 
before? “A man has got to keep 
his extrication,”’ he wrote in “From 
Plane to Plane.’’) 

Even at the beginning of his 
flight, the disguised king had fear- 
ed that he could not escape his 
destiny to rule “My crown shall 
overtake me, you will see. / It will 
come rolling after us like a hoop.” 
His forebodings are justified. 
Darius becomes increasingly de- 
pressed as he listens to his en- 
lightened servant’s wisdom. “All 
this facility disheartens me,” he 
gloomingly remarks. The disguised 
king is forced to succeed his in- 
competent master, thereby ac- 
knowledging the truth of his ear- 
lier words: “For hard it is to keep 
from being king / When it’s in you. 
and in the situation.” The poem 
ends with the son’s rueful reflec- 
tion that “Father’s in for what we 
ran away from”; it was the display 
of “more than royal attributes be- 
trayed him.” 

The interest of the story is so 
great that the last third of the 
poem in which the king - servant 
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and his son discourse on progress 
and freedom may seem colorless in 
comparison. Yet disquisition and 
story fit together as theory and 
practice. The king who capricious- 
ly abandons his own empire finally 
bows to his destiny and takes over 
the realm. It is clear that he re- 
gards his role as an involvement 
rather than a commitment or dedi- 
cation—he certainly does not re- 
gard it as a privilege. He is silent 
as he resigns himself to the conse- 
quences of his intrinsic royalty, 
though inwardly, according to his 
son, he blames “yon star’s indiffer- 
ence” for not intervening. With 
the artist’s objectivity, the son 
asks, “Why are we so resentful of 
detachment?” It is a question 
that Frost’s readers may ask. 


0; THE TWO masques, in which 
Frost renounced his usual detach- 
ment, he later said to Sidney Cox 
that they were not important, like 
doctrine — only play with great 
ideas. “He says he is entertaining 
some ideas, just entertaining them, 
not settling anything, not pro- 
pounding any finalities.” Is this a 
disavowal of the dedication ex- 
pressed in the masques? Probably 
not. Frost has also said: 


Nobody really dedicates himself till 
long afterward. He doesn’t dedicate 
himself; he gets dedicated. He finds 
himself deep in something and long be- 
fore he’s aware of committing himself. 
And he’s never aware of taking his life 
in his hands to go forward to do some- 
thing or do or die, you know, unless it’s 
to battle or something. 


While Hard Not to Be King does 
not deny the convictions expressed 


in the masques, it does not develop 
them or even restate them. It is 
true that the king’s acceptance of 
the burden of sovereignty is an 
implicit though rueful acknowledg- 
ment of a hierarchy of endow- 
ments, with consequent obliga- 
tions. Yet to demand a solemn 
and literal statement of noblesse 
oblige would do violence to the 
form and spirit of the poem. 

Technically, Hard Not to Be 
King has certain links with the two 
masques. In ali three poems, time 
is telescoped: there are references 
to Julius Caesar, Tissophernes, 
George Washington, Madison, 
Haman, Pericles and Aspasia, 
Whitman and Sandburg. The 
names of stars — Rigel, Bellatrix, 
Betelgeuse, Aldebaran, Capella and 
Frost’s old favorite, Sirius—recall 
his remark, “About one-tenth of 
my poems are astronomical.” Evo- 
cative place -names— Punt, Xa- 
nadu, Cos, and Mosul—add rich- 
ness to the texture of the poem. 
The Miltonic effect of such words 
is expertly counterpointed with 
Frost’s colloquial style. The word- 
play that glanced through the 
masques is here too: “His name is 
Omar. I as a Rhodes scholar 
Pronounce it Homer with a Cock- 
ney rough.” And in his contention 
that there is really one metre, 
mock passion creates the outra- 
geous line, “Tell them Iamb, Je- 
hovah said, and meant it.” 

In the person of the king’s poet- 
son, Frost himself appears to be 
speaking for he says several things 
that Frost has said on other occa- 
sions. The son’s whole speech is 
on the artist’s need of freedom. It 





is not free verse, despite his fa- 

ther’s statement: 

I write real verse, in numbers as they 
say... 

Regular verse springs from the strain 
of rhythm 

Upon a metre, strict or loose iambic. 

From that strain comes the expression, 
strains Of music... 

Free verse leaves out the metre and 
makes up 

For the deficiency by church intoning; 

It has its beauty only I don’t write it. 


The freedom that the Greeks de- 
sire, he goes on to say, is by poli- 
tics. Artists show little interest in 
that; what they want is the free- 
dom of their own material, that 
“no one can give them; they can 
scarce attain.” They long for the 
ability to command the exact meta- 
phor. When artists arrive at this 


“perfect moment of unbafflement,” 
when they can command the exact 
affinity of everything they are con- 
fronted with, they are in perfect 
possession of ideal freedom: “It’s 
what my father must mean by de- 


parture, Freedom to flash off 
into wild connections.” Pasternak, 
it is interesting to note, has said 
much the same thing, but goes fur- 
ther by asserting that the func- 
tion of metaphor is to enable man 
to cope with the illimitable uni- 
verse. 

Having delivered himself of this 
passionate outburst on artistic 
freedom, the king’s son views the 
current political event with a shrug 
of indifference: 


The headsman has Darius by the belt 
To lead him off the Asiatic way... 
But that is as Darius seems to want it. 
No fathoming the Asiatic mind. 
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S noutp WE BE dissatisfied with 
Frost for not speaking with a sin- 
gle voice? Do we sometimes long 
for a_self-forgetful, wholehearted 
commitment, a “gift outright” 
without the perpetual swinging, 
balancing and equalizing? On the 
highest level, the level of the spir- 
itual, I believe we do. But as re- 
gards Frost’s apparent compla- 
cency on other levels should we 
not give him credit for honesty, for 
refusing to close his eyes to the 
other side of things, the counter- 
pull, the contrary? After all, it 
has not always been easy for him 
to acknowledge the contradic- 
tions. He says: “It almost scares / 
A man the way things come in 
pairs.” 

Remember his old fear “that 
men won’t understand us and we 
shall be cut off from them.” He has 
continued to express that fear: 
“Don’t let the things I say against 
myself Betray you into taking 
sides against me.” Read his life 
and you know that he has been 
hurt. In a recent interview he has 
said: “I’ve been licked. We all 
have. I’ve been thoroughly licked 
when I didn’t think I could be. 

.’ And “Ultimately this is what 
you go before God for: you’ve 
had bad luck and good luck and 
all you really want in the end is 
mercy.” 

Mercy from God and _ under- 
standing from men. To Robert 
Frost in the winter of his life we 
owe more than understanding even 
if sometimes a strain of willful self- 
sufficiency seems briefly to stain the 
pure current of an art “too lofty 
and original to rage.” 





Andrew M. Greeley 


Symbols for Your Family 


In the life of modern man 
there is practically no ritual 


or symbolism of any importance. 


Onxz OF THE curious new ideas that is being expressed more and 
more in these confused and curious days is that modern man des- 
perately needs symbols. Sociologists, psychiatrists, anthropologists 
and liturgists are saying in their different ways that, if modern 
man does not find some symbols on which to order his life, he is 
going to have to live in a condition of almost unbearable personal 
tension. 

No one has stated this new and intriguing theory better than 
Everett C. Hughes (in Men and Their Work, Free Press, 1959), 
the very literate and perceptive sociologist from the University of 
Chicago: “Those who have the cure of souls in their charge— 
pastors, psychiatrists— can tell better than I what burdens break 
and what sicknesses ravage the souls of people who, in the name 
of self-reliance, emancipation or progress, try to act as if there 
were no cycle of youth, maturity, old age, and death; no rhythms 
of inner peace and conflict, of guilt and freedom from guilt, of 
grief and of the healing of its wounds.” 

The symbol, then, is important to the stability of human emo- 
tional life; but its importance cannot be merely limited to the 
emotions of the individual. The family too must have its symbols 
if it is to meet many of the crises of life. 

We modern Americans do our best to ignore the physical 
rhythms of nature. In our steam-heated and air-conditioned cul- 
ture we can practically ignore the changing seasons except for 
the minor inconveniences of a vapor block in our auto or the 
substitution of screens for storm windows (a task which in this 
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day of thermopane is rapidly be- 
coming unnecessary). We neither 
sow nor harvest; we depend not at 
all on the whims of nature and 
cheerfully disregard its cycles. We 
are vaguely aware that plant and 
animal life follow the same cycles 
as the seasons—birth, growth, de- 
cline and death, but we see no con- 
nection between these cycles and 
our own life. 


As A RESULT Americans tend to 
think of life as being frozen be- 
tween the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five. Our young try to act 
mature before their time and our 
elder citizens doggedly pretend that 
they are youthful—complete with 
sport shirts and bermuda shorts— 
far longer than they gracefully can. 
America really has no place for 
adolescents or old people. These 
two classes are barely tolerated and 
are not permitted any significant 
role in our society. The teen-ager 
is expected to busy himself with 
things which everyone really thinks 
are unimportant until he is old 
enough to settle down to the seri- 
ous tasks of life —earning money 
and raising a family. The older 
person is forced likewise to mark 
time and to do unimportant things 
until he dies a nice antiseptic (and 
lonely) death in an equally anti- 
septic hospital. After this demise 
he will be briefly and tactfully 
mourned in a tastefully decorated 
modern “funeral home” and then 
“laid to rest” in a sylvian “memo- 
rial park” where any mention of 
the grimmer aspects of death is 
studiously avoided. 

The worship of young adulthood 
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produces the odd phenomena of 
seventh graders “going steady” 
and men being too old for promo- 
tion at forty. We blindly refuse to 
recognize that there are certain 
rhythms in human life and that we 
must respect these rhythms if we 
do not wish to irreparably damage 
the fabric of human nature. 

How would symbols—and ritu- 
als, which are merely organized 
collections of symbols — help this 
problem? A symbol is a link be- 
tween the world of matter and the 
world of spirit. It is a material 
thing or process or event or manner 
of acting which enables man to put 
some order and significance into his 
life. A symbol is something mate- 
rial interpreted by the spirit in 
terms of a spiritual reality. Thus 
the American flag is a multicolored 
cloth which represents our devotion 
to our country. A fraternity pin is 
a piece of metal which stands for 
our loyalty to our college friends. 
An initiation rite (whether prac- 
ticed by the American Indian, the 
Knights of Columbus or the 
Catholic Church in Baptism) is a 
collection of symbols which 
marks out and gives intelligent 
meaning to a transition from one 
stage of life to another. 

Throughout most of human his- 
tory man lived in a world of symbol 
and ritual—a good part of it con- 
nected with the agricultural proc- 
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esses on which he depended for his 
existence. Agricultural man saw 
everything he did in intimate con- 
nection with the spiritual forces 
which were at the basis of all real- 
ity. He regarded his eating, his 
cultivation of crops, his sex life, his 
growing old and dying not as mere 
physiological processes but as events 
which represented and were ex- 
plained by a higher spiritual reality 
(normally involving various gods 
and goddesses and called a 
“myth”). For him the body and 
the spirit were not isolated as they 
are for his modern descendants. 
Quite the contrary, they were 
united by symbol and ritual in an 
organic unity. He had ceremonies 
to mark birth, puberty, maturity, 
marriage, sickness and death. All 
fitted into the great myth or mys- 
tery which gave meaning and order 
to his whole existence. 

Youth was a time of learning the 
meaning of the ritual processes 
which would enable him to play the 
role of a full-fledged adult in his 
community. Old age was a time 
when he would have a position of 
honor and importance in the tribe 
because of his profound experience 
in and understanding of the mys- 
tery on which the ritual life of his 
community was based. Virtually 
every event which could affect his life 
had a symbolic expianation which 
kept him in close touch with his fam- 
ily, his friends, the world of nature 
and the mysterious forces which 
guided the destiny of the universe. 

Needless to say, the worst kind 
of supersitions and immoralities 
often corrupted these symbolic sys- 
tems. Nevertheless, the idea that 


there is a close union between mat- 
ter and spirit and that there is 
some sort of divine plan operating 
in the life cycles is much closer to 
Christianity than our present at- 
tempts to ignore the inner rhythms 
of life. 

Indeed the Christian sacramental 
system is a ritual which is really an 
elevation and perfection of all the 
old myths. A follower of Christ 
who has immersed himself in the 
psychology and theology of the sac- 
raments understands as no one else 
the marvelous unity between mat- 
ter and spirit—a unity which 
achieved its perfection when the 
Word of God took on human flesh, 
founded a Church which is an ex- 
tension of His Incarnation and or- 
dained that seven physical signs— 
symbols — would be the channels 
for the distribution of his saving 
Life. 

Basic and elemental material 
things—water, bread, oil, wine, the 
marriage union—were not merely 
involved in a constantly recurring 
divine plan. They had become the 
sacred tools a God-Man uses to en- 
able humans to co-operate in and 
further the plan. No longer were 
mysteries merely re-enacted each 
year in an unending and eternal 
cycle. Now man can use material 
things to bring a single historic 
Divine redemptive scheme to a vic- 
torious conclusion. 


Aw WHAT OF modern man with 
practically no important symbolism 
and rituals to order his life? Pro- 
fessor Everett C. Hughes, pre- 
viously mentioned, gives the per- 
fect description of him: 





How ghastly can be the smile of a suf- 
fering man who is pretending that all 
is well; how pathetic is the stiff but 
tottering stance of a man who, because 
he does not know how to share his 
trouble with others through the _his- 
toric liturgies, is about to break under 
them How pathetic, also, the man 
who, in his time of trouble, expresses 
the ultimate of that individualism in 
which we have all been reared—the in- 
sistence that his troubles are so private 
and so unique that no social salve can 
smooth them. 


In our day we have tamed the 
material processes and made them 
our servants—temporarily at least. 
But just as a conquering people 
loses effective communication with 
its subjects and does not under- 
stand them, so we have lost effec- 
tive communication with the world 
of nature. Instead of living in ra- 
tional harmony with the material 
universe of which we are irrevocably 
a part we treat the world around 
us as we would paper plates which 
are discarded as soon as they have 
helped us satisfy our passing de- 
sires. Unfortunately when we lose 
reverence for the material world we 
ultimately lose reverence for our- 
selves. We can forget the elemental 
life processes in which we are im- 
mersed only at great peril to our 
sanity and our happiness. 

Perhaps Professor Hughes in de- 
scribing the situation also gives the 
answer when he uses the word “lit- 
urgy.” Symbolism is a form of wor- 
ship; ritual is the only way a being 
that is part spirit and part animal 
can order his life to the service of 
the Divinity. In the absence of this 
order, no other order is possible. If 
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man is not related to God then he 
cannot be related to nature or to 
his fellow men; but on the other 
hand only by using natural signs 
and physical symbols to relate to 
nature and his fellow man can he 
relate to God. All symbols then 
are some sort of liturgy; and all 
liturgy—even the supreme liturgy 
of the Mass—must be symbolic. 

The implication of the impor- 
tance of symbolism in the rearing 
of a family are profound. In days 
gone by young people had definite 
patterns to follow and transition 
ceremonies (called by anthropolo- 
gists “rites of passage’) to mark 
the change from one pattern of life 
to another. These patterns and 
ceremonies are practically non- 
existent today (except for the nor- 
mally meaningless graduation cere- 
monies) and it is going to be many 
a long year before society discovers 
some new ones. So the family is 
forced more and more to provide 
symbols for its members. There 
are two ways a Catholic family can 
do this. It can utilize the already 
existing symbos of the Liturgy and 
it can create its own family system 
of rites. 


[_ IN THE various facets 
of liturgical symbolism is something 
that schools cannot do by them- 
selves. Our culture is so alien to 
the symbols of the Roman Liturgy 
that at least one other institution 
besides the school must work on 
the problem or no impression will 
be made on the children. Of par- 
ticular importance is family obser- 
vation of the changing cycles of the 
liturgical year. The liturgical year 
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has few parallels in secular culture 
other than an occasional chance 
coincidence of a secular feast with 
a religious one—such as happens on 
Christmas and on January Ist. 
Family prayer marking the new 
liturgical seasons, family celebra- 
tion of special feasts such as the 
Epiphany or Saints Peter and Paul 
with special parties, family study 
of the Sunday Mass Proper on Sat- 
urday evening, family singing of 
the lovely Gelineau Psalms, family 
shrines in charge of the younger 
children, and of course the inevi- 
table advent wreath—all these may 


seem a little strange and even avant 
garde but they can be useful helps 
in restoring a sense of liturgical 
symbolism to the life of a family. 
Most important is training in the 


home in the symbolism of the sacra- 
ments. One cannot expect a child 
to look on Confirmation as a “rite 
of passage” making him a lay mis- 
sionary unless his parents who have 
already received the sacrament 
think of themselves as missionaries. 
Nor can one be certain that the 
younger generation will regard the 
Mass as a sacrificial banquet when 
they see the older generation often 
refuse to participate in the Sacred 
Food which is the Communion of 
the Banquet. Nor will the initia- 
tion ritual of Baptism seem very 
important when neither mother 
nor father go to it and the impor- 
tant part of the day seems rather 
to be the family gathering after the 
Church ceremony is over. Finally if 
the neighborhood parish offers a pro- 
gram of active participation—and 
more and more are—it will have 
little effect on the children unless 


joining in vocally in the worship of 
the Mystical Body becomes a fam- 
ily project, including even the father. 
It is not impossible for a family 
to begin to set up its own liturgies 
—with a small “1.” About the only 
symbolic events in the life of the 
average family are the annual birth- 
day parties and the exchange of 
gifts on Christmas and wedding 
anniversaries. There seems no good 
reason why the anniversaries of 
baptisms, confirmations and First 
Communions should not be com- 
memorated. Celebrations could be 
held on the feast days of patron 
saints and also on the anniversaries 
of special events in a family’s his- 
tory —the occupation of a new 
home, for example. Prayers might 
be said on the days when relatives 
or friends have died. Some parishes 
have attempted to have special eve- 
nings of prayer for a grammar 
school graduation class to mark the 
fact that these youngsters have offi- 
cially become teen-agers. Such 
rites of passage may have only lim- 
ited effects, but they represent an 
attempt to put some order and sig- 
nificance into an otherwise confused 
and disorganized rush to maturity. 
The Catholic has many advan- 
tages over his non-Catholic neigh- 
bors in the search for symbolic pegs 
upon which he can hang the vari- 
ous garments of his life. He has a 
huge reserve of symbols at his com- 
mand in the liturgical year and the 
sacramental system. It may take 
several generations before we redis- 
cover how to utilize these symbols 
to their best advantage, but we owe 
it to our children and our grand- 
children to attempt a beginning. 





YOU 
ARE 4 WELL-INFORMED? 


Today it’s difficult to keep up- 
to-date, and to be well-informed about impor- 
tant issues: world affairs in the emerging 
world of the ’60’s, developments in the ecu- 
menical movement, and many other topics 
vhich will affect your life and the life of the 
Church in the near future. 


This is why you should sub- 
scribe to THe CATHOLIC Wortp. Here you 
read intelligent, informative articles on im- 
portant topics: the treatment of these impor- 
tant topics you won’t find elsewhere. 


Do you remember “Population 
in a Changing World” which early in 1960 


examined the facts and moral issues raised 
by the so-called population explosion? And 
the thoughtful analysis of the situation as the 
Congo gained independence, written by the 
Belgian, Jean Delfosse, ““The Congo’s Uncer- 
tain Future’? 


Hardly less important on the 
world scene are developments in the ecumeni- 
cal movement: Pope John’s calling an ecu- 
menical council, and his establishment of a 
Secretariate for Christian Unity. In THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor.Lp during 1960 you read “Can 
We Unite?’—the symposium of articles by 
three theologians: Protestant, Orthodox and 
Catholic. You also read “Catholic and Protes- 
tant Rules for Dialogue” in which an Ameri- 
can Dominican theologian commented on 
Robert McAfee Brown’s suggestions for Prot- 
estant-Catholic dialogue;—and “The Protes- 
tant Stance Today”—a Catholic view of the 
Protestant intellectualism which is so very 
dynamic on the American scene. 


THe CATHOLIC WorLpD is a gift 
the thoughtful non-Catholic will enjoy too. 
Why not act now and take out a gift sub- 
scription for at least one non-Catholic friend? 





Teresa Kay 


The Reflection 


As every child knows, the shortest days 
of the year are really the longest— 


because of Christmas... . 


Looxmne BACK, I see a cluster of tall, smoking chimneys, a tight 
row of sooty brick houses, and a van from which my father was 
helping another man to unload our furniture. 

My feet and hands were cold. A yellow fog was making me 
cough. A ring of staring children was making me shy. But I had 
to see my mother’s big black trunk brought out of the van that 
I feared had swallowed it up for good and all. In this trunk I had 
seen my mother pack an important object. A wax angel. A poor 
and shabby little angel, but I was not aware of that. We too 
were poor and shabby, but I was not aware of that either. 

As soon as I knew the wax angel was not lost I went with my 
mother into the house. It was an oblong box with four compart- 
ments, two lower and two upper. The lower back one was the 
kitchen. The one above it was mine. Parallel with our street was 
another, its houses identical with ours. A sooty brick wall sepa- 
rated the sooty squares of back yard. From my window I could 
see into the windows of both the upper and lower back compart- 
ments of the house corresponding to ours on the parallel street. 

It was mid-December. I knew that because I was counting 
the days to Christmas. It stayed dark until late in the morning 
and got dark again early in the afternoon. In between it was 
foggy. So the gaslight was kept burning in the houses most of 
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the time. This made it easier for 
me to see my reflection. I was kept 
indoors on account of my cough. 
No matter. I had discovered an 
enthralling secret that more than 
made up for play in the dingy 
street. I had discovered that my 
window was a mirror. A mirror at 
once alarming and attractive, in 
which I seemed to see myself re- 
flected truly but my surroundings 
distorted and bewitched as in a 
nightmare. My mother had put up 
a heavy curtain to keep the cold 
out. Whenever I was alone I would 
slip behind it, to watch my reflec- 
tion living in a dream where all 
that was safe and lovely in my own 
life was cruelly reversed. ] was 
petted and cherished. My reflec- 
tion was cuffed and neglected. I 
slept in a bed with sheets. My re- 
flection slept on the floor wrapped 
in a tattered blanket. J had my 
little compartment to myself. My 
reflection shared hers with two 
rough girls who pinched her and 
pulled her hair and fought with 
each other. J ate my meals seated 
at a clean table with my parents, 
who asked a blessing on the food. 
My reflection snatched hers like a 
starved cat when no one was look- 
ing. My “grownups” were only two, 
and they spoke in quiet tones. My 
reflection had so many that I won- 
dered how they all fitted into a 
house just big enough for two and 
a child. And they shouted. Their 
hoarse, loud voices shouting at my 
reflection reached me through the 
double glass of the mirror. 


Tue DAYS GREW so short that they 
scarcely existed—in terms of light. 
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But the shorter they grew the more 
slowly they passed. For, as every 
child knows, the shortest days of 
the year are really the longest—be- 
cause of Christmas. 

Christmas, for me, was a magical 
day. A day enchanted by love. My 
mother saved all year for it, and at 
night when I was asleep she made 
the gifts that I believed were 
brought by an angel. A powerful 
Christmas Angel, whose image, 
dressed in white muslin with tinsel 
halo and wings, was given the place 
of honor, next to the star, on the 
upper branches of the tree. This 
was the humble wax angel for 
whose safety I had been so con- 
cerned—and with good reason. For 
it was, I believed, a trusted servitor 
of the angels and our friend. A 
friend who knew all about us, 
whose permanent home was in my 
mother’s closet, and who, when we 
moved from one location to another, 
told the Christmas Angel where to 
find us. There was no mistaking 
the approach of Christmas in our 
home. It was heralded by a suc- 
cession of nocturnal visits from the 
Angel, who would leave as_ evi- 
dence of his bright-winged passage 
through the sleeping house a silver 
star, a wreath of holly, a paper 
chain . . . all sorts of gay adorn- 
ments where none had _ been 
before. But there was nothing of 
the kind to be seen surrounding 
my reflection. 





THE REFLECTION 


On Christmas morning I awoke 
to find on my pillow a proof of the 
Christmas Angel’s special love for 
children; a scarlet stocking stuffed 
with a dozen delightful means of 
making a noise. I blew a trumpet, 
beat a drum, and jumped out of 
bed, clasping my treasures in both 
hands, to wish my reflection a 
Merry Christmas. 

There she was, waiting at the 
window. My reflected self. A little 
girl with pallid winter face and 
rumpled hair. But with empty 
hands. The mirror reflected no red 
stocking, no trumpet, no drum. 


‘Tu MAGICAL DAY unfolded. Bun- 
dled up in my warmest clothes I 
was taken to church. There to find 
the hoped-for, half-forgotten won- 
der of the Crib, and other children 
singing O Little Town of Bethlehem, 
O Come Let Us Adore Him, Noel, 
Noel. ... Then home again, to more 
wonders. The Christmas dinner; 
most delicious dinner of the whole 
long year; its climax the holly- 
crowned plum pudding made in 
midsummer, seeded with charms, 
stirred by each one of us for luck, 
boiled black and left to ripen like a 
fruit until today, when it gave me 
my luck in the form of a silver 
horseshoe. The Christmas tree— 
covered with flickering candles; 
miraculous tree of light transform- 
ing our tiny room into a glittering 
forest. The Angel’s marvelous gifts. 
The almost unbearable joy of wishes 
fulfilled. 

When the last bright candle on 
the tree had been blown out, the 
last mysterious package opened, 
and the coal fire burning in the 


grate fed to a blaze with the dis- 
carded wrappings, I was left alone 
to play with my new possessions 
while my parents busied themselves 
elsewhere. 

I sat on the floor and looked up 
at the tree. The firelight played 
among its dark branches, leaped to 
the star, touched with a reddish 
glow the face of the wax angel, gave 
the doll features a strange and sad 
expression. Drooping a little on its 
branch, it stared down at me, as if 
it were speaking to me but could 
not make me hear. We looked at 
each other. We were both sad. I 
did not know why. And then, quite 
suddenly, I did know why. 

I climbed on a chair and took 
the angel down from the tree. 


Ox THE way to church we had 
passed the house that was back to 
back with ours. It was very close, 


just around the corner. I had 
known which door was the door, 
but it had been no more than the 
back of a mirror. A blank. Nor 
had I recognized my reflection 
among the children playing on the 
street. But now, framed in the 
doorway against a narrow gas-lit 
passage the same as ours yet hor- 
ribly different, I knew her at once. 
The nightmare was crowding up be- 
hind her; the rough jostling bodies, 
the hoarse, shouting voices, the 
cruel hands. But she had got ahead 
of them. She had reached the door 
in time. For the space of a breath, 
of a pang, as the angel passed from 
me to her, my reflection and I were 
united on the other side of the 
mirror. 

At home my absence had not 





been noticed. I had been gone so 
short a time. I raced upstairs to 
my window. My reflection was in 
the kitchen with all the other in- 
habitants of the bad dream. And 
they were all bent on taking the 
angel from her. She tried to run 
out of the door. They caught her 
and pulled her back. She ducked 
under the table. They dragged her 
out by the hair. She was slapped, 
pinched, kicked. But she would not 
let go of the angel. So they pulled 
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it limb by limb away from her. 
Wings, arms, legs, head, halo—all 
were scattered on the ground. Then 
a grownup swept them together 
with a broom and threw them into 
the stove. 

I cried all night for the martyr- 
dom of the wax angel. But I knew, 
for I was still young enough to know 
such things, I knew that before it 
was torn to pieces and burned it 
had told the powerful Christmas 
Angel where to find my reflection. 
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REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE CHILD BUYER 

by John Hersey 

Knopf. $4.00 
It is often the fate of the satirist to be 
misunderstood, for satire is a double- 
edged sword, and only the most skillful 
practitioner of the art can make it per- 
fectly clear what he is for as well as 
what he is against. What Mr. Hersey is 
against in this novel, told entirely in the 
form of the questions and answers of a 
legislative committee hearing, seems 
clear enough. He is against the “crash 
program” exploitation of brain power, 
of education as an instrument or com- 
modity of cold war competition. He sug- 
gests that the country which engages in 
such a struggle has sold its soul to the 
devil just as the parents of Barry Rudd 
and their community engage to sell the 
boy’s brains and personality to Mr. 
Wissey Jones, a buyer of genius for a 
secret project related to the national 
security. 

Embedded in the hearings, toward the 
end, are the paragraphs of Mr. Jones’ 
off-the-record testimony describing the 
methods United Lymphomilloid uses to 
produce superior I.Q.’s and to acquire 
human problem-cracking machines for 
its Fifty-Year Project. A harrowing 
parody of research, this report describes 
the process, from Forgetting Chamber 
to Major Surgery, that results in an 
1.Q. of 1,005; United Lymphomilloid 
“becomes the Divinity” and the speci- 
men “begins to worship Her by solving 
problems.” Seldom has a technique of 
dehumanization been so effectively de- 
scribed in a few pages. Only the state 
senators who are conducting the hear- 
ing learn these details. Barry Rudd’s 
parents and his teachers are corrupted 
into furthering his sale to Mr. Jones 
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without this appalling knowledge. When 
the senators want to know what the 
project’s “mystery” is, they are told it 
has to do with “satisfying man’s great- 
est need—to leave the earth.” Mr. 
Jones adds that “in the present state 
of affairs the best defense might be de- 
parture.” 

Against this apocalyptic vision there 
is a need for a sharply contrasting set 
of values. Here Mr. Hersey has blunted 
his weapon, for there is nothing in 
Barry Rudd’s life, nothing in the school 
system that finds him at once its chief 
pride and its most serious embarrass- 
ment, which offers a clear and honor- 
able alternative to the Forgetting Cham- 
ber. The senators of the committee, as 
their questions show, are limited and 
easily impressed men. Barry’s parents 
are pathetically inept and _ unfeeling. 
Dr. Frederika Gozar, the school princi- 
pal, is offered as a brilliant exception 
to the mediocrity of Barry’s teachers; 
yet at one point she says “Bzzt!” Her 
explanation is “That was a death ray 
going off the end of my index finger in 
your direction, Senator. Bzzt! Bzzt!” 

Against so bizarre a background the 
meaning of Barry Rudd has little 
chance to express itself. The material- 
ism of the town of Pequot (and this is 
not an objejct of Mr. Hersey’s satire) 
makes the sacrifice of Barry Rudd, the 
twelve-year-old genius, a meaningless 
thing. The author’s mark and his target 
are the same; his weapon necessarily 
becomes a boomerang. 


A PACT WITH SATAN 

by Leonard Holton 

Dodd, Mead. $2.95 
A Pact With Satan is a satisfying and 
subtle entry in the category of the the- 
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ological detective story. In theological 
detection, of course, the detective (and 
Chesterton’s Father Brown reigns su- 
preme as the type) is as much, if not 
more, concerned with the soul of the 
murderer as he is with the discovery of 
who is guilty. In this Red Badge mys- 
tery novel a Catholic Priest, Father 
Joseph Bredder, is only a mildly indi- 
vidualized character. He is a member 
of an unidentified religious order (we 
are told this much) and he is of con- 
siderable help to his friend, Lieutenant 
Minardi of the L. A. homicide force. 

The plot starts when a woman, Mrs. 
Wentworth, who is neither a parishioner 
nor a Catholic, visits the rectory to tell 
Father Bredder that her husband “is 
dead but he is trying to kill me.” At 
first this seems to be a case for a psy- 
chiatrist; but evidence begins to pile up 
that somebody, perhaps the woman her- 
self, is bent on killing Mrs. Wentworth. 
Mrs. Wentworth dies as she has feared, 
in a horrible fire as her husband had. 
Then somebody shoots at Father Bred- 
der near the Holy Angels Academy. 

Father Bredder is a better theologian 
than sleuth perhaps, but his theology 
leads him unerringly to a fuller solu- 
tion of the crime than the Los Angeles 
homicide squad can offer. 


NOW AND AT THE HOUR 

by Robert Cormier 

Coward-McCann. $3.00 
“If I was a wise man,” he thought, “full 
of wisdom, it might have been different.” 
Alph Le Blanc, an ordinary, family man 
who is a factory worker, lies in bed dur- 
ing (what he fears and cannot at first 
accept) the last weeks of his life. He 
was never out of work, yet he was never 
able to provide for his family in the 
way that he hoped. He had “tried to 
teach them the right things, the small 
things, but he had been unable to enter 
their lives.” What can he look back 
upon, what stirring events? There was 
the time he won fifty dollars at beano, 
but that small triumph saddened him 
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because it was such a little thing to be- 
come a big event in the lives they had 
shared together. In the narrowing cir- 
cumference of his days he comes to 
know pain, the glimpse of forsythia and 
visits from falsely cheerful friends and 
family. 

He has the force of his faith behind 
him as he comes quietly to realize the 
power of an uneventful but good life. 
At first in his illness he is concerned 
with the false heartiness of his visitors, 
Omer Bergeron and Theophile Langoise 
and Curley LaRiviére, and with his 
family’s clumsy attempts to convince 
him that he will recover. He puts all 
his strength into keeping up the gay 
deception. Then the priest comes to 
bring him the sacraments and Alph 
“felt a pity for himself, for the man he 
had been, concerned with all those petty 
things while all the time this sense of 
cleanliness had been awaiting him.” 

Now and at the Hour is, surprisingly 
(considering the author’s control and 
incisiveness), a first novel. In spite of 
its subject, it is anything but repellant, 
for Alph’s humanity and his courage— 
and not his illness—are its center. This 
is writing and perceiving of a rare fine- 
ness and distinction. I recommend this 
poignant book with the greatest earn- 
estness and pleasure. Reading it has 
been an exciting and rewarding experi- 
ence. 


THE BALLAD OF PECKHAM RYE 

by Muriel Spark 

Lippincott. $3.75 
Miss Muriel Spark uses the short novel 
form presumably in order to make life 
the target of her weird and deadly art. 
Her present target would not seem to 
be so much life as it is lived but life 
as it is recorded by the Angry Young 
Men. Accordingly, although her thrusts 
are as lethal in intent as ever, their 
sting does not draw blood but little 
whisps of straw. For the American 
reader who has not been exposed to the 
new English school of latter-day Cock- 
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neys whose work Miss Spark echoes 
and parodies, The Ballad of Peckham 
Rye will appear not only to be weird— 
which it is in its own terms—but attenu- 
ated as well. What this is supposed to 
aid, he will wonder; and nothing in 
these pages is likely to tell him. 

What this book is in aid of (unless 
this Muriel Spark fan is utterly misled) 
is a swift spoof of all the Lucky Jims, 
the spivs who have been the working- 
class heroes of the new British fiction. 

Dougal Douglas is a shrewd go-getter 
who talks a textile firm into hiring him 
as an efficiency expert. A superb con 
man, he gets himself hired by a rival 
firm as well. The secret of his success 
is that he does not do any work for 
either but carries on a kind of employee 
bigamy, appearing faithful to both in 
his fashion. He spreads havoc in per- 
sonal relationships too. People beat a 
path to his door for help in personal 
problems. “People come here to cry,” 
he says airily, “which accounts for an 
excess of moisture in this room.” Dou- 
gal’s secret turns out to be that he is 
the devil himself; he invites people to 
feel the stumps of horns on his head 
but of course nobody believes him. And 
that is the substance of what Miss 
Spark has to say about the Angry 
Young Men. 


THE SECOND LIFE OF 
CAPTAIN CONTRERAS 
by Torcuato Luca de Tena 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
At twelve Alonso Contreras had killed a 
man; two years later he was a soldier; 
at twenty he was a pirate and two years 
after that he was a monk. By the time 
he was twenty-seven he was a hunted 
man throughout Spain. “I'll wash my 
honor clean or sup with Christ,” he 
boasted, with his hand on his sword as 
six men with swords hunted him down. 
But he was persuaded, for the sake of 
others, to feign death in a cataleptic 
sleep. Captain Contreras woke from his 
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sleep as his casket was being transferred 
to another burial ground in Toledo, some 
three hundred years later. He found the 
physical landscape of Spain little 
changed but in the moral realm he 
found himself translated from a time 
“active and full of illusions” to an era 
“skeptical and rational.” 

At first, though, Captain Contreras 
found “everything better than yester- 
day,” that “the great buildings, the 
lights, the power” all prove that “man 
has progressed in spirit.” A series of 
disillusioning events—some of them con- 
nected with the exploitation and press 
agentry that inevitably accompany his 
sensational reappearance—will convince 
him that materialism rather than the 
love of God is behind all this progress. 
His personal relationships, with his self- 
appointed press agents, and with two 
women, one a worldly countess who re- 
jects him and the other a courtesan 
who later becomes a nun, convince him 
that “the tremendous strides of humanity 
were not toward God but toward noth- 
ingness.” The author (deftly translated 
by Barnaby Conrad) offers a witty alter- 
native to reader acceptance of the Cap- 
tain’s reappearance, one eminently sane 
and materialistic. Most readers of this 
satire—in its basic assumptions very 
Spanish and very Catholic—will wish to 
believe that Contreras had not one life 
but two. 


BE NOT ANGRY 

by William Michelfelder 

Atheneum. $4.00 
“What do we mean?” one leading char- 
acter asks another in the final pages of 
this novel. “I do not know,” she replies. 
The reader who has what the author re- 
fers to as a “doctrine-stuffed head” will, 
even if he has the patience to read to 
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the end, have little idea of the meaning 
of Be Not Angry. The first speaker in 
the exchange quoted above is Father 
Bowles; the second speaker is the woman, 
an unwilling spinster and Catholic Ac- 
tionist, for whom he deserts his priest- 
hood. “Love is need,” says Monsignor 
Murchie, the young priest’s pastor, send- 
ing Father Bowles off to Catherine Knott 
with his blessing. 

Catherine Knott, who is a pretentious 
ass, is nonetheless an understandable 
character. Perhaps one whose faith is 
a matter of rote, whose answer to all 
difficulties and real-life situations is “a 
free lesson on Holy Mother’s piano,” 
wovld do what Catherine does but 
scarcely the way she does it. She be- 
comes a romantic by rote too. And why 
isn’t the one as objectionable as the 
other? The answer to this question is, 
of course, obvious. This is not so much 
a novel as a card-stacking game. The 
shiftiest deal in the deck is that we 
never really see Father Bowles; nothing 
that would explain him (“lover - boy 
priest, the stealer of human love,” he 
calls himself at one point) is ever given. 
And the joker of the pack is the Mon- 
signor. After some rhapsodic pages of 
Monsignor’s musings (eg.: “Father 
Bowles seeks to deliver himself to a 
woman without an ounce of willed im- 
purity in his blood”), the Monsignor 
thinks: “What do I speak of? Nitwitted 
Murchie knows not.” 

It is obvious that cold hatred cannot 
generalize, or particularize either, with 
hope of success. Be Not Angry is all 
heart and very little probability-stuffed 
head; very little in it makes any sense 
or has any bearing to observed reality. 
“What do we mean?” asks Father 
Bowles. “I do not know,” answers Cathe- 
rine Knott. 





THE DIVINE MILIEU 

by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. 

Harper. $3.50 
The Divine Milieu is simply the appli- 
cation of Teilhard de Chardin’s vision 
of reality (that process which he calls 
Cosmogenesis) to the sphere of indi- 
vidual thought and conduct. In his own 
words: “This little book does no more 
than recapitulate the eternal lesson of 
the Church in the words of a man who, 
because he believes himself to feel 
deeply in tune with his own times, has 
sought to teach how to see God every- 
where, to see Him in all that is most 
hidden, most solid, and most ultimate in 
the world.” 

The Christian has been taught that 
what he does with his life and what his 
life does with him has importance only 
when viewed from the standpoint of his 
eternal salvation. Pére Teilhard has no 
quarrel with this time-honored maxim, 
but he believes it has been badly mis- 
interpreted and that the false meaning 
or meanings given it have diminished 
not only our own effectiveness in the 
world at large, but have made the gos- 
pel an odious and inhuman thing to a 
great many sincere people. 

Detachment does not and cannot 
mean alienation from the world of crea- 
tures. The human soul, however autono- 
mous, is “continually nourished by the 
countless energies of the tangible world.” 
Man “makes his own soul” which can 
only rejoin God after it has traversed 
a specific path through matter. “Each 
one of us has his Jacob’s ladder, whose 
rungs are formed of a series of objects.” 
What counts is the manner in which we 
assimilate and employ the material 
world, and this will depend upon the 
degree of conviction we bring to the 
realization that each life is intended to 
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further the “completion of the world.” 
If this is understood, it will be seen that 
our life’s work, whatever it may be, has 
not only a purpose but includes as well 
the means of achieving a true detach- 
ment: "to create or organize material 
energy, or truth, or beauty, brings with 
it an inner torment which prevents those 
who face its hazards from sinking into 
the quiet closed-in life wherein grows 
the vice of egoism and attachment.” 
Through dedication to his tasks the 
worker gradually belongs less and less 
to himself and more and more to that 
universe whose final term is “the mys- 
terious pleroma, in which the Substan- 
tial One and the created many fuse 
without confusion in a whole which, 
without adding anything to God, will 
nevertheless be a sort of triumph and 
generalization of being.” 

Similarly the spirit of resignation 
cannot be meant to condone indifference 
toward evil of any kind, not even the 
ordinary physical variety. “Unless I 
do everything I can to advance or resist, 
I shall not find myself at the required 
point—I shall not submit to God as 
much as I might have done or as much 
as He wishes.” Beholding life in this 
fashion means coming to grips with it 
in a very positive, active way. It means 
also (and this is the essential thing) 
seeing God everywhere “beneath our 
groping efforts as a universal milieu.” 

In his lyrical style, which conveys his 
thought so graphically, Pére Teilhard 
compares the totality of the world to 
the eucharistic species “and the dura- 
tion of the creation is the time needed 
for its consecration.” The most striking 
feature of this book, as it is also of 
La Messe sur le monde (not yet pub- 
lished), is the manner in which nature 
takes on, quite effortlessly, a profoundly 
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sacramental aspect. In this connection 
it should be noted that a familiarity 
with The Phenomenon of Man (the first 
of Teilhard’s works published in this 
series) is not essential to an understand- 
ing of this book but it will certainly in- 
tensify the reader’s appreciation of its 
many riches. This is perhaps most true 
of the final section entitled “In Expec- 
tation of the Parousia’” where the au- 
thor ties together all that has been said 
and relates it to that article of the 
Creed which throughout his works serves 
as a sort of luminous Ariadne’s thread. 
We are committed to a belief in the 
second coming of Our Lord in glory, but 
we do little to prepare the world for it 
largely because we fail to see the “in- 
timate connection between the victory 
of Christ and the outcome of the work 
which our human effort here below is 
seeking to construct.” In fact, “we no 
longer expect anything” and it is that 
spirit of expectation which must be re- 
captured. The Divine Milieu is indeed 
a strong incentive to do so. It is an ex- 
citing and exhilarating book; it stimu- 
lates an appetite for life. 

The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated on the handsome book jacket 
which one feels Teilhard would con- 
sider truly suggestive of his vision. On 
the other hand attention should be 
called to several typographical errors: 
ingemniscit (for ingemiscit), p. 31; 
formes (for fomes), p. 83; ourslves, p. 
90; and taks (for tasks), p. 118 

And, to preclude misunderstanding, 
Americanism (fn., p. 86) should be 
placed in quotation marks (or be itali- 
cized) since Teilhard is referring to the 
supposed heresy by that name. 


Rev. J. EpcGar BrRuNSs 


A NEW EARTH 

by Elspeth Huxley 

Morrow. $6.00 
In the midst of a stifling spate of new 
books on Africa, the nonspecialist reader 
whose interest in that continent has 
recently been reawakened would do 
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well to proceed cautiously. African 
“experts” are now a dime a dozen and 
most of them are worth exactly that 
price. There is a great difference be- 
tween those “experts” who have been 
to Africa and those who haven’t, a great 
difference between those who have gar- 
nered their information in the lobbies 
of its better hotels and those who have 
risked their lives for it in the bush. To 
jump over all the intervening stages, 
there is a great difference between Els- 
peth Huxley and anybody else who 
writes on Africa. Africa has been Mrs 
Huxley’s life. In her previous books and 
articles she had already contributed in- 
valuably to our understanding of the 
continent. She is a careful student, an 
excellent reporter and a brilliant writer. 

A New Earth is a book about one 
part of Kenya, a mere fifty-two thou- 
sand acres; but it is, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, one of the most important 
recent studies on Africa. Although 
many familiar African themes figure in 
it such as tribal warfare, white hunters, 
lions and tsetse flies, it is far indeed 
from a typical story about Africa. It is 
not about an adventurous hunt or a 
lost city. It is about the soil of Kenya, 
about food, water and shelter, about 
people who live in Kenya, and especially 
about Progress “striding through a part 
of Africa, where he is on the move at 
breakneck speed . . . an elemental force, 
like wind or sun or lightning, that doles 
out good and evil more or less impar- 
tially.” 

That might seem to present a some- 
what dreary prospect. With Mrs. Hux- 
ley’s masterful brain and pen at work, 
however, the book reads better than 
most thrillers. The reader will discover 
all the simplicity and complexity, all the 
gentleness and violence that he could 
possibly desire. He will encounter self- 
mutilation, camel-digestors and _ the 
burial of the nabongo of the Wanga, as 
well as the more prosaic skeletal plan- 
ning, afforestation, game farming and 
scratch-ploughing. Better than all that, 
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he will meet many Africans—not as 
types, but as individuals with names 
and personalities. He will meet the 
Suk, Marakwet, Nandi, Kipsingi, Luo, 
Kikuyu and Masai. He will also meet 
other Africans of European background, 
the weather-beaten, frustrated and ma- 
ligned heroes who have conceived most 
of the projects that have kept central 
Kenya from becoming a desert. He will 
learn facts that will help him to under- 
stand the Mau-Mau and Tom Mboya 
better. He will find himself at the very 
crux of Africa’s problems today. 

A New Earth emits ideas like sparks 
from a Catherine wheel. Mrs. Huxley 
is an ideal observer; she shatters illu- 
lusions but she is full of compassion and 
wonder. The book is by no means a 
hymn to progress for its author does not 
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hesitate to face the essential questions. 
“When they have turned their arrows 
into duodenal ulcers, their kokwet coun- 
cils into political parties, their cattle- 
raids into football matches, their virgins 
into strip-tease artists, will they be bet- 
ter off?” 

If the reader can take this book, he 
can take Africa as it is. If he can’t, he 
had better leave Africa alone. But he 
is certainly urged to try, if for no other 
reason, because our peace-loving neigh- 
bors to the East appear able to take 
Africa in quite a different sense, in the 
blink of an eye that it takes an Ilyushin 
jet to get from Prague to Léopoldville. 


JAMES KRITZECK 


NO! IN THUNDER: 
Essays on Myth and Literature 

by Leslie A. Fiedler 

Beacon. $5.00 
Mr. Fiedler, a member of the English 
staff at the State University of Mon- 
tana, is sui generis among contemporary 
critics of literature and the social scene. 
A dedicated and insistent “nay-sayer,”’ 
the very title of his present collection of 
essays (a title drawn from a reference 
to Melville by Nathaniel Hawthorne) 
tells us that he is embarking on a voy- 
age of destruction; that he is intent on 
demolishing the “household gods” of 
both popular ignorance and the aca- 
demic credo of the “new critics.” 

The material in the present volume 
covers an almost fantastic range of in- 
terests: from Hamlet to Jack Kerouac; 
from Oedipus Rex to the Leopold-Loeb 
trial; from Huckleberry Finn to the 
present role of the Negro in American 
society. If the range in subject matter 
is unbelievable so is the range of the 
book’s style: the most incomprehensible 
academic jargon of the mythic school of 
critics cheek by jowl with pungent, di- 
rect statements of the author’s personal 
likes and dislikes. For an example of 
Mr. Fiedler at his worst, try the follow- 
ing sentence: “There is something be- 
yond symbolism in the sense that the 
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ritual act or its story does not stand for 
but is the archetypal fact; and as this 
ambivalence of the durative - punctual 
persists in poetry it has been recognized 
as the Concrete Universal.” There is a 
happier Fiedler, however. One fre- 
quently finds something as felicitous and 
right as this (he is talking of the South- 
ern agrarian critics: Brooks, Warren, 
Tate, et al., breaking out of the cane 
brakes in the thirties): “They clutched 
not Marx in one hand and a ‘proletar- 
ian novel’ in the other, but a volume of 
neo-metaphysical poetry in one and of 
‘close’ criticism in the other—only to 
disappear into the colleges to the North, 
still crying the slogans of agrarianism 
to their students, who were, alas, only 
interested in John Donne.” This is 
wonderful stuff; the book is full of it. 

It is difficult to separate the nonsense 
from the sense in Mr. Fiedler’s work; 
but the very best thing in it is the es- 
say on the limitations of the “A poem 
should not mean but be” school of 
criticism: an essay in which Fiedler 
makes a remarkably strong case for the 
uses of biography in critical studies of 
poetry. 

There is something here to offend al- 
most everyone and the author seems ac- 
tually to go out of his way to offend. 
Much of No! In Thunder is in the worst 
possible taste; much of it seems close to 
angry raving; but there are passages of 
sheer brilliance (I use the word because 
Mr. Fiedler dislikes it); and there is a 
liveliness, a challenging quality which 
covers a multitude of sins. The author 
cannot compel you to agree with him 
but he can, and does, make you listen. 

STEPHEN P. RYAN 


POLITICS IN THE AMERICAN DRAMA 

by Caspar Nannes 

Catholic Univ. of America. $4.95 
An awareness of the contemporary po- 
litical scene and a _ consciousness of 
political history are, in the ideal order 
of things, requisites for good citizen- 
ship. This is not to suggest that the 
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average citizen need burn the midnight 
oil studying dry-as-dust volumes of po- 
litical philosophy. It does, however, 
suggest that the serious citizen should 
stay alert to political activity by read- 
ing, observing and considering that 
which happens to him. 

We do not normally consider the 
theater as a storehouse of such informa- 
tion nor do we think of it as a political 
barometer. Nevertheless Caspar Nannes 
succeeds in pointing out, in Politics in 
the American Drama, the real signifi- 
cance of the American stage since 1890 
as a political indicator and even as a 
source of influence on the thinking of 
the influential, politically oriented pub- 
lic. 

In this challenging book the author, 
who is an experienced journalist as well 
as a scholar, actually traces in micro- 
cosmic fashion, through brief critical 
evaluations, American governmental 
goings-on ranging from The Senator 
(by David Demarest Lloyd and Sidney 
Rosenfeld) which opened in the Star 
Theater in 1890, to the bright, bouncy 
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Fiorello which this year is at Broadway's 
Broadhurst Theater. 

Politics in the American Drama 
promises a certain interest for both stu- 
dents of the theater and observers of 
the political commonweal. It is written 
in a pungent, down-to-earth style ex- 
cept in those portions of the book where 
Nannes is reduced to little more than 
a brief cataloguing of plays and per- 
formers. His discussion of Huey Long, 
Fiorello La Guardia, President Warren 
G. Harding and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt are just subjective enough to be 
fascinating pieces of political editorial- 
izing as well as concise and valuable 
analyses of the plays that are based on 
the careers of these major characters 
in the drama of the American govern- 
mental scene. 

Politics in American Drama may be- 
come a popular and useful book for it 
attempts to be “a number of things to 
a number of parties” and succeeds quite 
handsomely. Equipped with an unusu- 
ally complete bibliography and a good 
set of notes, it manages to avoid becom- 
ing a mere exercise for pedants. 

For the reader who has more than a 
rudimentary knowledge of either drama 
or politics, this book could modestly en- 
hance one’s knowledge of either or both 
of these intriguing and timely fields. 

RICHARD A. DUPREY 
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“Becket” 


Jean Anouilh, the brilliant French 
playright who has previously brightened 
up Broadway with such memorable 
works as Antigone, The Lark and The 
Waltz of the Toreadors, is represented 
this year by Becket, a highly individual 
retelling of the life and martyrdom of 
Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Anouilh has declared that his interest 
in Thomas Becket was the result of 
sheer accident. Several years ago 
Anouilh purchased at a Paris bookstall 
a nineteenth - century history of Eng- 
land. The playwright insists that he 
bought the book not for its contents, 
but for its color—it was just the shade 
of green he needed to fill out the spec- 
trum of his bookshelves. Sometime later, 
unable to sleep, he picked up the book, 
hoping it might act as a soporific. In- 
stead of sleep, however, Anouilh found 
the story of Becket and Henry II; he 
was intrigued by it, haunted by it, and 
finally realized that he must write a 
play about it. 

In the realm of literary accidents, 
Anouilh’s stumbling upon Becket must 
be placed midway between the felicity 
of Shakespeare’s discovery of Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles and the catastrophe 
of Grace Metalious’ ever having learned 
to read. 

Part of the problem would seem to 
lie, paradoxically enough, within the 
story itself. It is both dramatic and 
fascinating, and one can understand 
Anouilh’s losing sleep over it. Thomas 
Becket was a charming, worldly man, 
as valiant in battle as he was wise in 
council. He became tutor, counselor 


REVIEWED BY Philip Scharper 


and companion -in- revels of his king, 
Henry II, who, out of friendship and 
gratitude insisted that the worldly Beck- 
et become a priest in order that he might 
become Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Once Archbishop, Becket took his 
new duties seriously. He who had been 


Laurence Olivier in the title role and 
Anthony Quinn as Henry II in a dra- 
matic from Jean Anouilh’s play, Becket. 
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no stranger to debauchery lived now 
the life of an ascetic. When he had been 
Henry’s man, Becket supported his 
King against the Church; when he be- 
came God’s man, he defended the 
Church against Henry with such stub- 
borness—and success—that Henry 
finally had him struck down within the 
Cathedral on 29 December 1170. 

But Anouilh would seem to find the 
story of these two men excessively fas- 
cinating. He can scarcely take his eyes 
off them, and when he must bring in 
other characters, he exhibits a kind of 
creative impatience, begrudging the time 
and energy that must be spent on them 
when his principal concern is with the 
central figures of Becket and Henry. 
As a result, every other character in the 
play is either a stereotype or—most fre- 
quently —a _ caricature. The viewer 
sometimes gets the eerie feeling that 
the fiery King and the dedicated Arch- 
bishop have wandered into a Punch and 
Judy show. 

Structurally, too, the play alternates 
between scenes of brilliant theatricality 
or moving drama, and long stretches of 
glittering banality. For all of his rhetor- 
ical mastery and sardonic wit, M. 
Anouilh, curiously enough, cannot be 
satisfied with the single, definite, dra- 
matic statement. We are told again 
and again that Henry loves Becket 
more deeply than most brothers are 
loved, that Becket cannot be satisfield 
with less than an ultimate commitment, 
that Henry’s mother, wife and children 
are, at most, anthropoid rather than hu- 
man, and that eleventh-century Europe 
was but a running broad jump from the 
jungle. It takes twenty-two scenes and 
three hours for M. Anouilh to belabor 
these points, and not even his metallic 
ironies and sharply etched dramatic 
vignettes can temper the tedium. Becket 
is as fascinating—and as ponderous—as 
a circus wagon. 

Fortunately, M. Anouilh has been 
able to hitch his wagon to not one, but 
two stars— Laurence Olivier and An- 
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thony Quinn. King Henry, in this inter- 
pretation, was a crude, almost loutish 
Norman, whose only king-size quality 
lay in his grosser appetites—and in his 
affection for the charming, many-gifted 
Saxon, Becket of London. The role fits 
Anthony Quinn like the skin on a sal- 
mon, but the playwright allows Henry 
only four basic moods—sweet, sour, bit- 
ter and salt. Not even so resourceful an 
actor as Mr. Quinn can sustain so limit- 
ed a role for three hours, and far before 
the final curtain, custom has sstaled 
Henry’s less-than-infinite variety. 

Even the title role of Becket is drain- 
ed of complexity, and Laurence Olivier 
must employ almost every technique he 
ever knew to keep the Chancellor- 
turned-Archbishop consistently convinc- 
ing and interesting. Sir Laurence’s line 
readings are as uniquely his as his fin- 
gerprints, and when the playwright 
gives him speeches with substance, Oli- 
vier can make everyone in the audience 
feel privileged to be his contemporary. 

Such moments usually occur when 
Becket is alone on stage, addressing 
God. Here, both Anouilh and Olivier 
are at their best; the lines are at once 
direct and subtle, profound yet humor- 
ous—as when Becket informs God that 
he will leave his monk’s cell in France, 
brave Henry’s ire and return to Eng- 
land, resuming his episcopal robes and 
foreswearing his hairshirt, “that object 
of so much vapid self-congratulation,” 
since “the temptation to saintliness is 
one of the most insidious snares the 
Church can lay for her priests.” 

If Anouilh has failed, his is at least 
an honest failure; he attempted a big 
subject—what happens to a man when 
he finally drops his defenses and leaves 
himself open to the assaults of grace. 
And failure though it ultimately is, 
Becket, I suspect, will be far more de- 
serving of your attention than most of 
the “successes” which will come to 
Broadway this season. 





Philip Scharper is editor of Sheed and 
Ward books. 
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